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Expensive looking? Surely! That’s why they convince 
your prospect, before ever he looks inside, that you have 
something mightily important to say to him—something 
well worth his minutes to read. Yet it is doubtful whether 
the Tobacco Survey, or the Finley Report, or the Portfolio, 
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FFECTIVE immediately the 

Chicago Journal associates 
its editorial activities and links 
its name with The Chicago 
Daily News. 


The program and policies of the 
Journal are entrusted to Walter 
A. Strong, Publisher of The 


Daily News, and his associates. 


On August 21 the Journal was 
discontinued in its present form 
and the readers of the Journal 
are now being served by The 
Daily News from its great new 
publishing plant in Daily New 
Plaza. | 


In thus linking two of Chicago’s 
leading evening newspapers 
The Daily News has taken an- 
other forward step in the serv- 
ice of readers and advertisers 
alike ... 


Presenting to the readers of 

both publications a wider 

variety of news departments, 
as a brighter array of brilliant 
rece nyen writers and features. 


... Further simplifying for the 
advertiser the choice of media 
in the Chicago market. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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Ban g. 
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Books 


Recommended 
by the Editors 


Industrial Advertising 


Copy 
By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


Advertising Counsellor 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Mr. Lockwood, who contributes fre- 
quently to SALES MANAGEMENT, has 
spent twenty-two years in writing, 
supervising and directing industrial 
advertising. The book presents 
clearly, concisely and ably the essen- 
tial facts that the writer of copy 
should know before he attempts to 
reach industrial markets with his 
printed message. 326 pages, 96 
illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


Mail Order and Direct 


Mail Selling 
By S. Roland Hall 


Mr. Hall, who is the head of the 
agency bearing his name, and a fre- 
quent contributor to SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT and other business maga- 
zines, is the author of several 
valuable handbooks on various angles 
of marketing. His latest book pre- 
sents the fundamentals of the dual 
field of mail order and direct mail 
activities, and describes the methods 
used by such firms as the Frank E. 
Davis Company, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Book-of-the-Month Club, 
etc., etc. Like all Hall books, it is 
thoroughly practical. 500 pages, 
with many illustrations and examples 
of successful letters. 


Price, postpaid, $5.00 


Crying Our Wares 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


This book was reviewed on page 392 
of SALES MANAGEMENT for Febru- 
ary 16th. Should be valuable to all 
persons in sales work and promo- 
tion. Written by the former Vice- 
President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, it tells the intimate details of 
many campaigns with which he was 
in close contact. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York Crry 


Remittance must accompany order. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Manufacturer’s Record’s 


Record 


Epoch-making and_ record-breaking in 
many ways is this “1929 Blue Book of 
Southern Progress,” recently put out by the 
Manufacturer's Record—potent industrial 
weekly of the South, published at Balti- 
more. Every man interested in compara- 
tive figures of the South vs. the United 
States totals, is urged to spend the neces- 
sary fifty cents to get a copy, if he can’t 
wangle one out of the various quantity 
buyers who are passing this book out “with 
the compliments of ag 

Pausing very briefly over a preamble 
smacking of flowery old Southern oratory 
headed ‘“‘The South is Writing an Epic of 
Progress and Prosperity in Letters of Gold” 
(Shades of William Bourke Cochrane or 
of an adopted son, William Jennings 
Bryan!)—-we come to a really interesting 
analysis of the future which the South con- 
templates from the concentration of atten- 
tion it will enjoy on the part of both the 
Republican and the Democratic parties in 
the next four years. This is well worth 
reading even if you don’t agree with all 
of it. 

From here, (page 20) you plunge im- 
mediately into comparative statistics, and 
descriptive data, for the next 200 pages. 
Truly a mine of information such as one 
seldom finds outside of a World Almanac. 
And in these pages the good sense of the 
statistical arrangement takes away all the 
feeling of having been led around by the 
nose in the prologue. 

A typical table is “The South Today— 
As Compared with the Entire United States 
in 1900,” giving figures on population, 
wealth, manufactured products, mineral 
products, farm products, exports, imports, 
banking resources, railroad mileage, high- 
way expenditures and public school expen- 
ditures. In the great majority of these fac- 
tors, it is seen that the South is actually 
ahead today of the entire United States of 
thirty years ago! 

Then come so many sets of tables and 
explanatory notes that it will be impossible 
to attempt to describe them in this limited 
column. We shall, however, list the main 
headings, with the reminder that, in every 
possible case, the comparative figures for 
the United States are given at the bottom 
of the South’s detailed figures, so that a 
more intelligent evaluation of today’s 
Southland may be made. 

There are population tables of many 
kinds—agricultural figures in great detail, 
livestock figures, dairying figures, manu- 
facturers’ figures that are in many Cases 
very interesting. Then follow statistics on 
textiles, on cotton goods, cottonseed prod- 
ucts, rayon, lumber, timber resources, naval 
stores, paper making, sugar, fertilizer, min- 
erals, oil, asphalt, natural gas, graphite, 
salt, sulphur, potash, stone, ceramics, Port- 
land cement, power, public improvements, 
building permits, good roads, motor vehi- 
cles, aeronautics, railroads, imports and ex- 
ports, banking, insurance, educational facili- 
ties, libraries, wages, etc., followed by a 


summary of much of all this data by states, 

Over 100 pages of advertising (placed 
by some miracle entirely free from the sta. 
tistical material) indicates that the writing 
of this “Epic of Prosperity and Progress” 
is not without its ‘golden aspect’’ for the 
Manufacturer's Record. 

This book stays on my desk as a com- 
panion volume to the Department of Com- 
merce’s surveys of the Southeast and South- 
west. Each has its part in a comprehensive 
picture of the new South that we must 
now reckon with. In some ways, the ‘Blue 
Book of Southern Progress’’ is the most use. 
able of the three. Get one—if you want a 
picture of the South that you can’t get by 
riding through it on a sleeper for Florida. 


Department Store 
Operating Expenses 


A study entitled “Operating Expenses of 
Department Stores and Departmentized 
Specialty Stores in 1928” made for the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, gives 
details of operating results according to 
volume of sales increase or decrease, rate 
of stock-turn, percentage of mark-downs, 
geographic locations, rate of profit and loss 
on department stores (including chain de- 
partment stores) with 1928 net sales over 
$1,000,000 as well as with 1928 net sales 
less than $1,000,000. Details for 1928 are 
also given for departmentized specialty 
stores. This sixty-page study is obtainable 
through the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 225 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, at $2.50. 


Selling the Modern Woman 


“How, why, where does she buy—this 
modern purchasing agent of 80 per cent to 
90 per cent of the country’s manufactured 
products—woman ? 

“What kind of a person is she? What 
kind of things interest her? Are her ideas 
changing? Must she be appealed to on 
different grounds from those that interest 
a man? Has she a different point of view 
from her mother and her grandmother? 
Is she different from her own self of ten 
years ago?” 

So starts the twenty-page brochure, “Sell- 
ing the Modern Woman,” one of the re- 
cent studies made by The Blackman Com- 
pany (120 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City), and the French phrase “cher- 
chez la femme” was never more patly used 
than in this effort to search out her reac- 
tions first hand. : 

While more of an essay than a statis 
tical presentation, it is extremely thorough 
in its characterization of the modern wom- 
an. Briefly, according to the Blackman 
viewpoint, woman is fundamentally ut 
changed—by and large she is much more 
interested in her home and her social 
amenities than she is in the much talked 
of career—her home-making instinct is still 
intact, and she responds most enthusiast- 


(Continued on page 407) 
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As a Sales Executive 


you must have a keen appreciation of the selling appeal of the “talkies.” Twenty 
million persons each week file into the motion picture theatres of America! What a 


boon for your business—if you could harness this powerful medium of the talking 
screen to your own special devices. 


STAN-A-PHONE WILL DO THIS FOR YOU! Stan-a-phone is a comparatively 
inexpensive, portable talking film equipment, neatly packed in a carrying case and 


easily transported in a taxicab. Stan- 
a-phone is adaptable for use in a tiny 


office or an auditorium of 1,000 seats. 
Write for literature and particulars. 


The Stanley Film 
Advertising Co. has 


achieved an outstanding 
| leadership in its field by 


giving satisfactory serv- 
ice to such institutions as Canada Dry, Gorham 


Silver, Barbasol, Royal 


Typewriter, American 
Car and Foundry, Bilt- 


more Tr 0 t e438, ge C. 
Penney Stores, Locke 


Insulator, Consolidated Gas, and 
others. 


In keeping abreast of the new de- 
velopments, Stanley has extended its 


service to include the production of talking films. Talking films, as dramatic and 
entertaining as the best in the theatres, can be made to do the bidding of sales prop- 


aganda, advertising and the building of good will. In silent films, too, Stanley 
continues its service on an enlarged scale. What is your merchandising problem? 


Let us study it and suggest a complete movie campaign, relieving you of the respon- 
sibility of production, distribution, and exhibition—confronting you only with results. 


FILM ADVERTISING CO. 


220 West 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY | gg 
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Sales 
Management 


Fundamentals 
By RICHARD C. HAY 


Mr. Hay is known to many 
of our readers through his 
contributions to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. He was formerly 
Director of Sales and Adver- 
tising of the May Oil Burner 
Corporation, and Manager, 
Sales Training and Sales Pro- 
motion of the American 
Radiator Company—a_suc- 
cessful, experienced sales 
manager whose book is a 
practical story of interest to 
every Sales executive. 


Here is the first practical dis- 
cussion by an experienced 
Sales Manager of the all-im- 
portant problem of training 
senior salesmen. Also a 
thorough discussion of the 
training of new salesmen. 


There is a splendid chapter 
on RESALE—Helping the 
Dealer Make Money, a sub- 
ject of great importance 
never before covered in a 
book. Also chapters on the 
Sales Manual; Sales Quotas; 
Payment of Salesmen; Sales 
Problems of the Small Manu- 
facturer (also new); Sales 
Promotion, and Branch Man- 
agement. 


Price Postpaid $3.50 


Remittance must accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Management, 
Book Service, 

420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send SALES MANAGEMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS to: 


COMBRNY 4 site wxnginssesnneaeachiws 


POSES iis aasoduas akin timeceboewed 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Piedmont Carolinas Where Wealth 
Awaits You. Another reminder of 
the phenomenal expansion of the 
South. A booklet jammed full of 
significant facts about the natural re- 
sources, markets, labor, industries, 
transportation facilities and kindred 
information about the Piedmont Caro- 
linas. Gives the reasons why, during 
the last twelve months, seventy-two 
manufacturing plants have left their 
places of origin and settled in the 
Piedmont Carolinas. Prepared by the 
industrial department of the Duke 
Power Company. 


Western Stuff. Proving that a spirit 
of romance lends vitality to business. 
In this booklet the Western Construc- 
tion News justifies its enthusiasm for 
the achievements and potentialities of 
the “Pacific Empire’ by producing 
logical and well-illustrated graphs and 
impressive tabulated facts about this 
sector of the country. Gives hints on 
merchandising in the Far West, list 
of jobbing and sub-jobbing centers, 
and a resume of how the trade, class 
and technical journals included in the 
Western Business Papers Association, 
of which the Western Construction 
News is a member, help in merchan- 
dising this vast market. 


Detroit's Growth. Detroit grows so 
rapidly that the sales executive finds 
it a problem to keep abreast of the 
factual information which has a bear- 
ing on his sales quotas and marketing 
plans for this territory. The Detroit 
Times has turned out an up-to-the- 
minute manual of Detroit’s growth 
which should be invaluable to the man 
looking for just such an analysis of 
America’s Fourth Market. 


Little Dramas in the Life of a Great 
Newspaper System. The August issue 
of the Scripps-Howard News, the 
house organ of the well-known news- 
paper group, contains a series of their 
institutional advertisements, accom- 
panied by the true stories and policies 
behind them. Provides interesting 
reading and induces thoughtful con- 
sideration of these newspaper media. 


Folder of Facts. The Parents’ Mag. 
azine summarizes the reasons why it is 
the most adequate medium for adver. 
tisers of products that have to do with 
the welfare of children. Ninety-five per 
cent parent circulation, editorial back- 
ground, reader confidence, influence of 
parent group readers and special mer- 
chandising services are some of the 
factors to which they attribute the pull- 
ing power of their publication. Ina 
supplementary leaflet the Business 
Bourse tabulates the results of an in- 
vestigation into what percentage of the 
women’s magazines readers have chil- 
dren. Their findings should be of 
extreme interest to the manufacturer 
of children’s merchandise. 


Typography 

Advertisers’ Handbook of Type Faces. 
The service department of the Schilling 
Press offer to send free to anyone 
requesting it a copy of their handbook 
of type faces. The faces are arranged 
according to size and series, and are 
divided into monotype, _ linotype, 
Ludlow and hand composition units. 
There is a chart of proofreader’s marks 
and a table which tells the number of 
words which will go into a square 
inch of different sizes of type. The 
book is useful in content and con- 
venient in size. 


Newland and Parisian. The first of 
these is a strikingly forceful new type, 
displaying a distinctly German and 
modernistic influence. Parisian 1s 4 
graceful, delicate specimen of type. 
These presentations by ‘‘Willens: 
Typographic Headquarters” are framed 
in two stunning booklets. 


Sales Contests 


Select Your Own Prize. A most 
amazing collection of merchandise 
prizes has been assembled by the Datt- 
nell Corporation and presented pho- 
tographically with descriptions in this 
booklet. Accompanying the booklet 
is an outline of a plan whereby sales 
organizations are enabled to obtain 
this nationally advertised merchandise 
below regular wholesale prices. 
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j O N F D E N C F New Community Drug Store Opens 
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HIS comment was volunteered by Mr. But after all, the unusual thing about this inci- 
~~ Maurice Lieber, a Philadelphia druggist, dent is the emphatic way in which Mr. Lieber 
one after he had made a merchandising tie-up — worded _ his voluntary testimonial. Since the 
se with Good Housekeeping’s advertising pages. first of this year over 4000 retailers have pro- 
ae Early in June Mr. Lieber opened a new store, moted their stores in virtually the same way 
A . o ae ’ = A ” 
Lng his second. He was faced by the natural prob- — by displays, newspaper advertising, “events 
aks & lem of attracting trade and establishing good and other forms of tie-ups featuring merchan- 
= will in the shortest possible time. dise “advertised in and guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping.” 
ee He solved it by advertising that his store : 
specialized in toilet preparations and pharma- . : 
: Pe ; No one knows better than the retailer when 
tof @ ceutical supplies tested and approved by Good me 
ype, Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and advertising really sells goods. The fact that 
= Health, and other merchandise advertised in and ‘S® many retailers use Good Housekeeping’s 
ype. | Suaranteed by Good Housekeeping. They were advertising pages to stimulate sales is convine- 
oi prominently featured in a tabloid “newspaper” —_ing evidence of this magazine’s ability to sell 
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Ameriea’s “main street” 


... the largest and richest 
sales market in the world! 


HE City of New York constitutes the 

approximate centre of a market that 
has a greater population and a _ larger 
amount of wealth than any similar area, 
anywhere in the world. 

New Yorkers have the highest incomes in 
America—the largest savings bank accounts 
in the country. They live well and dress 
well. They spend more than $435,000,000 
a year on clothing alone; $92,000,000 for 
tobacco; $100,000.000 for furniture; 
$2,000,000,000 for food. They spend 297 
million dollars annually in ten department 
stores. 

Because of this tremendous buying 


power, New Yorkers offer greater sales op- 
portunities than any similar group of con- 
sumers anywhere else in America. 

And the easiest way to reach them is 
through the one big evening newspaper that 
overwhelmingly dominates the New York 
Market, going each day into the largest 
number of worthwhile homes in every in- 
come group, throughout New York City and 
its wealthy suburbs. 

That newspaper is the New York Evening 
Journal . . . BIG enough and STRONG 
enough to put over your sales message here 
single-handed—and at a single advertising 
cost! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK: 
9 East Fortieth Street 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE Organization 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: DETROIT: 
International Hearst General Motors 
Magazine Bldg. Building Building 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


ROCHESTER: BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: 
Temple 5 Winthrop Fidelity Philadelphia 
Building Square Trust Bldg. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ten Million Tubes of Tooth 
Paste in Five Months 1s Record 
of New Dr. West Dentitfrice 


UMEROUS new 
records in the in- 
troduction and 


distribution of a 
toilet article are believed 
to have been established 
by The Western Company, 
Chicago, in a campaign it 
has been promoting to put 
Dr. West's tooth paste on 
the market. 

The advertising cam- 
paign probably was the 
most extensive ever con- 
ducted in this field in an 
equal length of time. 

The quantity of tooth 
paste produced and dis- 
tributed by this manufac- 
turer during March and 
April is said to have been 
the largest ever produced 
by any manufacturer in 
any two months. 

The number of com- 
binations sold during the 
campaign probably set a 
new record for such mer- 
chandising in this field. 

And within three months after the 
first announcement of the new prod- 
uct, executives of the company could 
say that Dr. West’s tooth paste was 
being sold in 90 per cent of all the 
stores in America that should sell 
tooth paste. The Western Company 


does not sell to stores in some lines 
that do sell tooth paste. 


This campaign is an almost perfect dem- 


onstration of the way returns can be 
multiplied if, instead of leaving the sell- 
ing job to one medium, the various types 
of sales effort are intelligently coordi- 
nated. Advertising, display, and per- 
sonal sales: work combined in this cam- 
paign to set spectacular sales records. 


BY D. G BAIRD 


Announcement of the new denti- 
frice was made to the trade in Febru- 
ary, when approximately 1,800 sales- 
men employed by the 125 distributors 
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of Dr. West's products 
went out armed with a 
portfolio of the complete 
advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign and stim- 
ulated by an extra compen- 
sation plan to break the 
news to dealers. 

There were really two 
portfolios and every dis- 
tributor’s salesman was 
equipped with both. One 
told why the manufacturer 
entered the tooth paste 
field, what Dr. West's 
tooth paste is and what it 
does, and what it means to 
the retail druggist, intro- 
duced the special combina- 
tion offer to be featured 
during the opening 
months of the campaign, 
told how to make the most 
of this opportunity, listed 
eight points on which to 
judge the soundness and 
success-potentiality of any 
combination deal, repro- 
duced numerous _photo- 
graphs of window displays used in 
other combination deals that had been 
outstandingly successful, offered - an 
extra compensation proposition for 
distributors’ salesmen, gave details of 
the special combination deals offered 
on this occasion, and reproduced, in 
colors, several of the magazine adver- 
tisements to be published and the spe- 
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cial window and interior displays to 
be given with each deal. 

The other was made up of a com- 
plete set of proofs of newspaper ad- 
vertisements to be published, an an- 
nouncement of a radio program to be 
broadcast over a network, and other 
details of merchandising features and 
helps. 

The introductory offer to the trade 
was very liberal. The Western Com- 
pany has always insisted that its dis- 
tributors and dealers earn a net profit 
on its products, and no exception was 
made in this case, notwithstanding the 
combination offer featured. The dis- 
tributors’ margin was the same as if 
no free trial offer had been involved 
and the retailers’ margin was, “larger 
than had ever before been enjoyed by 
them on any similar combination,” ac- 
cording to M. P. Mears, advertising 
manager. 


Sampled Retailers 


Dealers were asked to buy a gross 
of combinations, consisting of a 
twenty-five-cent size tube of tooth 
paste (not a sample) and a fifty-cent 
adult size tooth brush, which they 
were to sell in combination for fifty 
cents, and with this they were required 
to take three dozen tubes of the 
twenty-five-cent size and one dozen of 
the forty-cent size. A handsome win- 
dow display and a set of interior dis- 
play material were given free with 
each combination deal. With a larger 
combination deal the window display 
was electrically lighted by a flash, 
throwing a beam of white light on the 
girl’s teeth. 

Distributors’ salesmen were encour- 
aged to place one or two ‘‘counter sam- 
ples” of the twenty-five-cent size 
with each retailer who purchased one 
of the combination deals so that he, 
his sales people, and customers could 
“taste the taste’ and see how they 
liked it. This was one of the sam- 
pling features of the campaign. 

The advertising campaign began in 
March, when a dozen or so magazines, 
including Canada, having a com- 
bined circulation of something like 
20,000,000 copies a month, carried 
full-page announcements many of 
them in four colors. As Mr. Mears 
pointed out, this meant a circulation 
of better than one magazine to every 
literate, native white family in Amer- 
ica. The number of magazines used 
in the introductory campaign, which 
lasted from March till August, inclu- 
sive, varied somewhat from month to 
month, but the schedule for each 
month was extensive and well- 
planned. 

No new and unsuspected danger 
was emphasized in the copy and no 


entirely new result was claimed. In- 
stead, the new dentifrice was offered 
as a worthy companion to Dr. West’s 
tooth brush, which has been widely 
used for the past nine years, and was 
said to combine all the desirable quali- 
ties of the best tooth paste. The pic- 
torial copy was in the modern style. 
The free offer of a twenty-five-cent 
tube of the paste (not a sample) with 
the purchase of an adult-size Dr. 
West's tooth brush was featured in all 
advertising. 

Another magazine campaign begin- 
ning in September calls for fifty-one 
pages in color and is said to be the 
largest color schedule on any toilet 
goods article in a similar length of 
time ever undertaken. 

In April, May, June and July, 113 
metropolitan newspapers, reaching 
“four of five homes in every drug 
store territory,” carried the announce- 
ment of the new tooth paste twice a 
week in space that varied from about 
180 lines to full pages. 

This was a more direct tie-up with 
the local drug store and the pictorial 
copy frequently depicted a group of 
people at the counter, taking advantage 
of the free trial offer. ‘Special To- 
day” or “Today’s Special’’ were fre- 
quently used as headings and the in- 
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troductory offer of the tube of paste 
and the brush both, for the price of 
the brush alone, was stressed in every 
advertisement. 

Broadcast advertising was also call- 
ed upon when the company introduced 
a musical program one-half hour each 
week over a network of twenty-eight 
stations, said to reach 52,000,000 
people. 

Not content with all this advertis- 
ing, the Western Company suggested 
to dealers that they support it with 
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some actual selling on their own ac- 
count. 

“Having spent a good many mil- 
lions of dollars for advertising and be- 
ing engaged at present in the greatest 
advertising campaign in the history of 
the company, it is rather obvious that 
we believe it pays to advertise,” Mr 
Mears said. ‘But advertising alone 1s 
not enough. Advertising alone doesn't 
sell; it merely paves the way for the 
dealer and makes it easy for him 10 
sell. 
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One store in which a test was made during a 5,000 line newspaper campaign operated one week with a 

window display, two interior displays, but no definite selling plan, showed a 30 per cent increase in 

sales. The following week, with the same advertising and same displays, but with planned personal 
selling, it showed a 1200 per cent increase. 


“We have demonstrated that there 
isa vast difference between merely ad- 
vertising and advertising backed by 
selling. 

“One store in which we made a test 
during the time that a 5,000 line 
newspaper advertising campaign was 
funning operated one week with a fine 
window display, two very good interior 
displays, and no definite selling plan 
and showed an increase of 30 per cent 
over normal sales. That might have 
been considered very good, but the 
following week with the same window 
and interior displays, the same amount 
of advertising, and a definite plan of 
selling, the same store showed an in- 
ctease of more than 1,200 per cent 
over normal! 

“There are four essentials of what 
we term ‘planned merchandising’ and 
€xperience has taught that no one of 
them can be omitted or neglected with 
Mpunity. Advertising is the first of 
these four essentials—reaching people 
in their homes. The second is stop- 
Ping them at the store by using win- 


dow displays effectively; third is hold- 
ing them at the counter by means of 
interior displays that tie-up with the 
advertising and the window displays, 
and the fourth is selling them properly 
from behind the counter. 

“We used all four to the utmost in 
this campaign and added a fifth—the 
extra incentive of a combination deal. 

“The campaign began in March. 
By August 1, we had distributed 10,- 
000,000 tubes of Dr. West’s tooth 
paste.” 

The “planned merchandising” cam- 
paign to which Mr. Mears referred is 
one which his company has promoted 
for the past several years with conspic- 
uous success. Dealers who have made 
careful tests of the plan have reported 
increases in their sales of Dr. West 
tooth brushes ranging from 100 per 
cent or so to more than 2,000 per cent, 
and increases in their whole business 
that averaged from 25 to 30 per cent. 

A description of the plan has been 
published in booklet form, salesmen 
have been taught to ‘‘sell” planned 


selling to their dealers, a 3,000-foot 
film was produced in 1927 to drama- 
tize the idea, and portfolios and lan- 
tern slides have been prepared to aid 
in putting it over. That this work 
has benefited the Western Company as 
well as its dealers is shown by the sales 
increases since it has been in effect: 33 
per cent in 1927; 58 per cent in 1928; 
and the first five months of 1929 ex- 
ceeded the total for the entire year of 
1928. 

Not only has the Western Company 
developed this merchandising plan 
and presented it to dealers, but it has 
also backed it up with extensive work 
on window and interior displays, 
dealer advertising, etc. One of the 
most impressive features of all the 
promotional work done by this firm is 
the thoroughness of every job. 

So comprehensive is this plan and 
so likely is it to prove of practical use 
to other manufacturers seeking to 
speed up distribution at the neck of 
the bottle that a separate article will 
be devoted to it in an early issue. 


The Delco-Light Company is one of 
the concerns that have made an out- 
standing success of selling the farm 
market. Here the general manager of 
the firm outlines the three major sales 
appeals that have been found resultful 
in selling to farmers and explains 
how those appeals have been framed. 


HERE are three major appeals 
to be employed in selling to 
farmers, but even more impor- 
tant than mastery of all the rules 
for selling this great market is an at- 
titude of humanness and sincerity, in 
the opinion of H. W. Arnold, general 
manager of the Delco-Light Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of farm 
lighting plants and water systems. 
Mr. Arnold has reached his conclu- 
sions as a result of long and varied 
experience in this field. In February, 
1916, several months before the 
Delco-Light Company got into produc- 
tion on its first model, he went out 
with nothing but a blueprint and a 
photograph to sell Delco-Light plants 
to Kansas farmers. He sold them, too, 
and he has been selling Delco-Light 
in One capacity or another ever since. 
Soon after becoming general manager 
of the company he introduced his 
“Foundation Plan,’ which was out- 
lined in the December 22, 1928, issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, and sales 
have since reached a high level. 
“The farmer is easily approached,” 
Mr. Arnold said. “His time is his 


own and his infrequent contacts with 
others, together with some natural 


If You Would 
Sell to Farmers, 
Be Human and 
Very Sincere 


An interview by Bryant Hall with 


H. W. ARNOLD 
General Manager, Delco-Light Company, Dayton, Ohio 


curiosity concerning the business of 
those who come his way, prompts him 
to welcome an occasional call, even of 
a salesman. He isn’t likely to slam 
the door in your face or to order you 
out of his field or barnyard. 

“On the other hand, he has prob- 
ably been gypped by some ‘slick city 
feller’ and he is likely to be cautious 
about committing himself again. He 
is a good judge of character and one 
who approaches him with the thought 
that he is going to land another sucker 
is almost certain to find a cool recep- 
tion. To give an impression of con- 
descension, cleverness or guile is fatal. 

“The salesman’s first task is to win 
the confidence of his farmer prospect, 
and in order to do that he must above 
all else be sincere in appearance and 
manner, as well as in what he says. 
He must be very human. It is not so 
much what he says as how he says it 
that influences the farmer. 

“One of our salesmen called on a 
man seventy-seven years old who had 
a well sixty feet deep, and greeted him 
with the remark: ‘I have come to 
bring you happiness.’ Such a remark 
made in an affected manner and tone 
might easily have precluded all pos- 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


sibility of making a sale, but the sales- 
man spoke sincerely and with the light 
of genuine humanness in his eyes. 
Then he told the old man of the D-L 
water system that would lift the water 
from that sixty-foot well and carry it 
to every point where needed. The 
farmer remarked that he had been 
carrying twenty-four gallons of water 
from that well to the barn every day 
for seventy years and making three 
trips each time, and the salesman 
quickly figured out that he had carried 
613,200 gallons of water and walked 
1,088 miles. ‘How much does your 
happiness cost?’ the old gentleman 
asked and when the salesman told 
him, he promptly signed the order. 

“I have said that the farmer wel- 
comes an occasional call even of 4 
salesman. I repeat this because many 
salesmen who have sold to farmers fot 
years don’t always bear this in mind 
or take full advantage of it. 

“Last winter, for example, one of 
our fieldmen was snowbound with one 
of our dealers; or at least they thought 
they were snowbound. Then they g% 
a mailing piece from the factory called 
‘Mush Along’ and they began to think 


that perhaps their prospects wet 
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snowbound, too, and that right then 
would be an excellent time to call on 
them and help them pass the time 
away. The farmers would surely be 
at home and they would gladly wel- 
come a call even from a couple of 
salesmen. Our men started out early 
the next morning and when they got 
back that evening they had traveled 
186 miles and made seven sales. 
“One may call on a farmer at any 
time, anywhere, but in the evening is 
pethaps the best time to call, regard- 
less of what one has to sell. The call 
's more welcome then and there is the 
additional advantage of having the en- 
tire family together. Some of my hap- 
plest evenings have been spent in farm 
homes, with the whole family gathered 
around a table. Due to this natural 
advantage and to the fact that our 
ptoduct can be demonstrated more im- 
Ptessively at night, we require our 
foundation men to make demonstra- 


in homes three evenings each 
week, 


"The farmer is a good judge of char- 
acter, and one who approaches him 
with the thought that he is going 
to land another sucker is almost cer- 
tain to find a cool reception.” 


“There are three major appeals that 
may be used to good purpose in sell- 
ing to farmers: sentiment, pride and 
profit. 

“One farmer told me that he had 
been married for twenty years and 
praised his wife as a helpful com- 
panion during those years. ‘And she 
has washed by hand every week during 
all those years?’ I suggested, and he 
admitted as much. “Then she ironed 
one day every week, too?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do 
you realize that since you've been mar- 
ried your wife has spent nearly six 
years in washing and ironing the hard- 
est possible way? That in ironing 
alone she walks nineteen miles and 
carries 8,000 pounds of iron every 
year? You have modern equipment 
with which to do your work, why not 
reward this faithful wife and com- 
panion by furnishing her modern 
equipment with which to do her work 
during her declining years?’ 

“Another had nine children and I 
reminded him that his wife had done 
well by him, that she had rocked the 
cradle many years for him. ‘Now, why 
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don’t you rock for her awhile?’ 1 said. 

“Then I used to tell of the wife 
who took pneumonia and died as a 
result of getting wet from washing by 
hand, and of the fine boy who tipped 
a lantern over in the barn and was 
burned to death. ‘Of course I hope 
nothing of the kind ever happens in 
your family,’ I would assure the far- 
mer solemnly, ‘but one never can tell. 
It is certainly the part of wisdom to 
provide against such dangers.’ 

“Where there was any sign of ili 
health during the summer, I would 
tell of how many had died when a 
single electric fan would have saved 
their lives. 

“The farmer has considerable pride 
and the members of his family usually 
have more than he. The movement to 
beautify farm homes and the influence 
of motion pictures, radio, automobiles 
and other modern agencies are rapidly 
developing the pride of every member 
of the family, too. 

“As a rule, the farmer is the head 
of his family and the wife and chil- 
dren are unassettive. This is a condi- 
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tion which the wise salesman will cor- 
rect where possible, but it is one that 
requires tactful handling. Sometimes 
to lead the wife into becoming asser- 
tive will cause the husband to refuse 
her just to show his authority. 

“T recall one sale I made by an ap- 
peal to pride in a home where the 
woman was in command. I asked her 
to step to a window and look across 
the road at a neighbor’s house. It was 
dark and she could see nothing but 
the shadowy outlines of the building. 
‘But don’t you suppose the family are 
in the kitchen, eating supper by an oil 
lamp?’ I asked, and she agreed that 
they probably were. “When you go to 
the city, Mrs. Jones, do you notice 
how beautiful and bright the homes 
are? And wouldn’t you like your 
home to be beautiful and bright in- 
stead of dark and somber like your 
neighbor's over there?’ She bought, 
largely, I think, because she wanted to 
get ahead of that neighbor. 

“Instead of beginning by selling 
light, I sometimes used to interest a 
woman in beautiful fixtures, pointing 
out how lovely they would be in her 
home. Then she would buy the light- 
ing plant in order to get the beautiful 
fixtures. 

“On one occasion while talking with 
a farm family I learned that their 
daughter was attending high school in 
the city, going and coming each day. 
That was my cue to appeal to their 
ptide by reminding them that their 
daughter was going into the city every 
day where they had electric lights, then 
coming home to study by an oil lamp; 
that they were well able to give their 
daughter equal advantages with girls 
in the city, and that they could blame 
only themselves if their daughter was 
ashamed of the home in which she had 
to live. 

“In talking with the husband, one 
doesn’t neglect to remind him, of 
course, that as a leading citizen of the 
community he should be progressive 
and set a good example. 


“After all, though, the profit appeal 
is the strongest one that can be made 
to most farmers and the wise salesman 
will always be prepared to show just 
why and how what he has to sell is an 
investment rather than an expense. 

“Our salesmen are furnished with 
abundant data to prove that a Delco- 
Light plant or D-L water system will 
actually pay for itself in a few years, 
without considering its convenience 
features, although they emphasize 
these also. We have proved, for ex- 
ample, that the production of eggs 
can be greatly stimulated by the use 
of electric light, that pigs can be saved 
in the same way during farrowing sea- 
son, that using an electric cream sep- 
arator results in more butterfat, that 
electricity is less expensive than other 
forms of motive power commonly used 
on farms, and that the insurance on 
farm homes and buildings is higher 
because of the danger of fire being 
caused by oil lamps and _ lanterns. 
When we first began telling farmers 
that a Delco-Light plant would make 
their hens lay more eggs, they laughed 
at us, but they don’t laugh now; they 
are convinced that we are right. 

“The farmer likes to be shown and 
we have recently developed a plan 
that shows him quite conclusively 
when presented by an alert salesman. 
This is an ‘Investment Bond’ which 
the prospect analyzes and figures the 
return on himself, under the guidance 
of the salesman.” 

This is in reality an “Analysis of 
Value of Delco-Light Installation,” 
which the prospect makes under the 
direction of the salesman. ‘‘Invest- 
ment Bond” is prominent on front and 
back, however, and this is followed 
on the front page by the statement: 
“The Investment in and the Installa- 
tion of a Delco-Light Plant on the 
Premises of Mr....... Address...... 
will realize for the said Investor dur- 
ing a period of Ten Years a net profit 
i ere as per analysis within.” 

The salesman has previously told the 
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prospect of the many savings and ad- 
vantages. Now he comes to a detailed 
analysis. He opens the “bond” and 
proposes that they estimate the many 
savings and just see what they will 
amount to. He hands the prospect a 
pencil or fountain pen and asks him 
to fill in the figures himself in the 
blanks provided for the purpose. 

First they agree on how much pet 
hour the farmer’s time and that of 
members of his family is worth. The 
salesman insists on being conservative 
in all estimates, so they value time 
saved at only thirty cents an hour. 
Then they begin to list “Weekly Divi- 
dends in Time Saved:” ‘‘Cleaning 
and filling lamps and lanterns, one 
and a half hours, forty-five cents; 
washing, one hour, thirty cents; sep- 
arating cream, two hours, sixty cents,” 
and so on. 

The next division is “Weekly Divi- 
dends in Service Rendered,’ where the 
prospect agrees that the comfort, con- 
venience and contentment it brings 
are worth ten cents a day or “‘the price 
of one cigar,” protecting the eyesight 
of his children is worth twenty-five 
cents a week, protecting health by re: 
lief from drudgery is worth another 
quarter, etc. 

Total weekly dividends in tme 
saved and service rendered amount to 
$5 or more. 

Then yearly dividends are entered: 
“Extra earnings from increased egg 
production (125 hens at $1 per hen), 
$125; little pigs saved by lights dur- 
ring farrowing season, ten pigs at 
$2.50), $25; saving in operating cost 
of motive power replaced by electric- 
ity, $12, etc. 

Total yearly “dividends” in a typical 
case are found to be $439.20. 

An analysis of the investment 1s 
then made, allowing 10 per cent de- 
preciation per year and 6 per cent 
interest, which, together with the 
operating cost, amounts to $110.64. 

It is then shown that over a period 

(Continued on page 407) 
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400 New Salesmen Every Year-- 
How We Hire and Train Them 


BY EARL E. SMITH 


Educational Director, Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of lowa, Des Moines, lowa 


“The surest cure for a high rate of turnover is to 
have a force of agents who are making good money 
and who are satisfied with their work. And we 
know from our experience that our plan obtains 
both these desirable results,” says this life insurance 


executive. 


alarm” paint a rather distorted 

picture of sales conditions in the 

life insurance business. Speak- 
ing before conventions, or writing in 
the insurance papers, they make loose 
statements about ‘50,000 men drop- 
ping out of life insurance selling every 
year,’ or “the 75 per cent turnover 
among life insurance agents.” 

After careful and painstaking 
searches, I have never yet found the 
authority for such figures. And after 
a recent investigation within our own 
company, I have reached this conclu- 
sion: That there is a comparatively 
small turnover among men who actu- 
ally get into the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

The whole trouble is with the men 
who drop out of the life insurance 
business before they ever get into it. 
Too often this is what happens: 

Two banks are about to merge. The 
cashier of one of them seems certain 
to lose his job. Immediately, several 
insurance men get in touch with him. 
They point to the insurance business as 
the one field he is qualified by experi- 
ence and training to step right into 
without loss of time. When he is 
left without a job in the bank, he half- 
heartedly begins selling insurance. 

It isn’t long, however, before he re- 
ceives an offer from another bank, pos- 
sibly in a neighboring town. He rea- 
sons that he’s a trained banker; bank- 
ing is his profession. Besides, it’s a 
salary job. So another week or two 
finds him back in a cashier's cage. 

I have seen this incident, repeated 
with slight variations, take place so 
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That plan is 


outlined in this article. 


many times that I am not surprised 
when uninformed or sensational per- 
sons talk in big figures about the 
“tremendous turnover of insurance 
agents.” On the surface, there does 
seem to be evidence to support them; 
yet actually, the situation is very much 
exaggerated. 

This does not mean that I regard 
turnover of agents as a matter to be 
taken lightly. On the contrary, it is a 
serious problem, one of the most seri- 
ous that life insurance companies are 
compelled to face. In the light of our 
Own experience there are only two 
ways of meeting it, and both of them 
are required. As everyone who has 
handled salesmen knows before I men- 
tion them, they are: care in hiring 
men, and care in training them. 

Like the age-old question of which 
came first, the hen or the egg, I don’t 
believe anyone has ever satisfactorily 
answered which is the most important, 
hiring men or training them. Both 
are so vital to selling success that here 
in our company we have formulated 
some very definite policies governing 
them. 

Equitable of Iowa maintains ninety 
offices, covering twenty-eight states. 
Each office is in charge of a manager 
or general agent who has full responsi- 
bility in hiring his own agents. Since 
there is, at the present time, an average 
of seventeen agents working in each 
office, and since the general agent or 
manager is expected to increase his 
staff of agents 20 per cent each year, 
it is evident that the hiring of men be- 
comes one of the most important of 
his duties. Taking into consideration 
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both this expected increase in our 
agency forces and the normal replace- 
ments, some 400 new agents join our 
organization during the course of a 
year. 

While the general agent is given a 
free hand in choosing the men he 
wants, there are a few requirements 
set down by the home office. The 
manager, for example must have at 
least three interviews with a prospec- 
tive agent before he hires him, and we 
recommend that some time elapse be- 
tween each interview. It is impossible 
to size up a man accurately by talking 
to him only once or twice, and we 
have never believed in hiring men hur- 
riedly. We know definitely that this 


one policy has avoided many unwise 


Earl E. Smith 


selections of men who, by failing to 
sell life insurance successfully, could 
have lasted only a short time. Yet our 
records would show them as full- 
fledged insurance agents who contri- 
buted little besides a higher rate of 
turnover. 

We also insist that the manager 
shall receive a satisfactory report of 
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each applicant’s credit rating, and that 
he must qualify to be placed under a 
surety bond. Aside from these three 
requirements, the manager or general 
agent may exercise his own judgment 
entirely. But he knows that his own 
record is judged to a large extent by 
the rate of turnover in his agency. 
Few agents leave a strong manager, 
but a weak manager has a hard time 
holding them. 7 

In the insurance business, recruiting 
is still the most prevalent method of 
securing desirable men. The general 
agent or manager goes after the men 
he wants, rather than waiting for them 
to apply to him. By personal contact 
through friends, through meetings at 
clubs or social gatherings, and through 
his own agents, he gets in touch with 
men he believes could sell insurar.ce, 
and then endeavors to sell them the in- 
surance business as a career. The 
number of high-grade applications 
keeps growing constantly, but it will 
be a long time before we can depend 
upon applications alone. 

Although our records show that 
men between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty develop into the best agents, 
we have no set rules governing either 
the age or the previous experience of 
the men our managers hire. Neither 
do we care very much about whether 
they have had previous selling experi- 
ence, and least of all, whether they 
have ever before sold life insurance. 
We recommend, but do not insist, that 
they shall have had at least a high- 
school education. 


Value of College Training 


Once in a while, a manager thinks 
he has solved all his problems when 
he recruits a man from some one pro- 
fession. He may transform a high 
school teacher into a conspicuously 
successful insurance agent. Immedi- 
ately he begins hiring no one except 
high school teachers, and has three or 
four from that one profession before 
he realizes that the first man was an 
exception, after all. 

One development we have been in- 
terested to note the last few years is 
the large number of college men at- 
tracted to the life insurance business. 
There are two reasons for this. One 
is, of course, the larger percentage of 
young people who have the advantages 
of a college education. And the other 
is the growing recognition of life in- 
surance as an attractive opportunity. 
In most colleges of commerce, too, 
courses in life insurance are now of- 
fered to acquaint young men with the 
advantages of the business while they 
are still in school. Incidentally, we 


have discovered that men with this 
college training in insurance adapt 


themselves to it more quickly than 
other men, even though their scholas- 
tic training has been with the theory 
of insurance rather than its actual prac- 
tice. 

A carefully selected man is only 
part of making a successful agent, 
whether it is less than half or more I 
will not presume to say. But careful 
training carries him the rest of the 
way. Just as each agent who joins our 
company has been selected individu- 
ally, so he is trained individually also. 
We do not believe in the “mass-meet- 
ing” type of sales organization, either 
in hiring men or in teaching them. 
And in spite of the 400 new men who 
come into our company each year, it is 
not as difficult to train each of them 
individually as it sounds. 

Our sales training program is two- 
fold. It begins with the general agent, 
and is carried on by the home office 
And it ends only when the man him- 
self loses his ability to learn. 


An Agent’s First Week 


An agent’s first week is the most im- 
portant. For this reason, we provide 
for his first week with a program 
which I have never seen put into effect 
elsewhere. In fact, we regard this 
phase of his training as so vital to his 
later success that he receives almost the 
undivided attention of the general 
agent or manager, or, in the larger 
agencies, of an assistant manager. 

This is done through the medium of 
a specially prepared course of instruc- 
tion called “The Agent's First Week,” 
a series of twenty-two elementary les- 
sons in life underwriting published in 
two editions, the Student’s Edition and 
the Instructor's Edition. Each lesson 
requires two hours, one for study and 
one for individual discussion with the 
manager. The entire course, then, ex- 
tends over forty-four hours, or prac- 
tically all the first week. 

Twenty-two hours of intensive 
study, alternating with twenty-two 
hours of questioning and explanations, 
give the agent a broad enough under- 
standing of how to use the rate book 
and to distinguish between the various 
policies to start in field work. This 
initiation to the business is required 
of every agent joining us. But his 
training only starts there. After he 
completes his first week he is bonded, 
receives his license, enrolls as a full- 
fledged agent, and is offered, by the 
home office, a more complete corre- 
spondence course in insurance known 
as ‘The Equitable of Iowa Training 
Course.” 

Unlike ‘The Agent’s First Week,” 
the correspondence course is not com- 
pulsory, and not all our agents take 
advantage of it, but in the two years 


we have offered it, over 20 per cent 
of our agents have completed it, and 
we found upon investigation that these 
20 per cent had increased their produc- 
tion more than 100 per cent. Many 
more now are taking it, and we expect 
their records to show similarly grati- 
fying results upon their completion. 

With each of the thirteen lessons in 
the course is included a set of ques- 
tions. When each lesson is completed, 
the agent mails his quiz to the home 
office, where it is graded just as in an 
accredited correspondence school. In 
fact, we are organized to act as a cor- 
respondence school, with two girls 
who do little else than grade quizzes, 

Each lesson involves considerable 
time and study. The average is a 
month for a lesson, and frequently 
agents skip a month or two without 
sending in any quizzes. There have 
been a few cases where the entire thir- 
teen lessons have been completed in 
a few months, but usually it takes 
more than a year. 

Constant follow-ups from the home 
office are necessary both to interest 
other agents in taking the course, and 
to interest those who are taking it in 
completing it promptly. Yet these 
follow-ups are very much worth-while, 
for the agents who do the work not 
only increase their sales noticeably, but 
they are that much more likely to keep 
their jobs permanently. 


Cures for Salesmen Turnover 


There’s no denying the fact that the 
surest cure of a high rate of turnover 
is to have a force of agents who are 
making good money and who are satis- 
fied with their work. And we know 
from experience that our plan obtains 
both these desirable results. We select 
the type of men who, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief, are quali- 
fied to succeed, and then train them 
in the way that leads to success. 

A few years ago any one could get 
into life insurance selling. No matter 
how unpromising the man, he would 
be hired in the hope that he might 
possibly get some business and in the 
belief that it wouldn’t do any particu- 
lar harm if he didn’t. But with most 
insurance companies, that system is 
entirely obsolete. In our case, for ex- 
ample, every man who drops out has 
cost us at least a week of the man- 
ager’s time, he has cost us the amount 
necessary to place our educational 
courses at his command, and it has 
cost us the amount of business we 
would have received had a better man 
been in his place. 

Fifteen years ago, too, sales training 
was practically unheard-of in the in- 
surance business. Then, suddenly, 

(Continued on page 415) 
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No. 2—Middle Atlantic States 


All territories are not alike, this statistical expert 
shows, in the second of a group of articles on quota 
setting by sections. Here a comparison is made of 
the Middle Atlantic market with the New England 


market, showing their differences and similarities. 


BY RAY & PRESCOTT" 


IKE New England in the pre- 

vious article, the Middle Atlantic 
L= (New York, New Jersey 

and Pennsylvania) are rapidly 
reaching the period in which the an- 
nual increase of passenger car regis- 
trations is going to approximate the 
yearly growth in population. It is to 
be expected that these two sections of 
the country, being much older in 
population growth and considerably 
more active during the early years in 
adopting automobiles than other sec- 
tions, would be among the first to 
teach the period when the annual rate 
of population growth and registrations 
would be practically the same. 

The annual growth of population 
in New England is 1.2 per cent, while 
that of the Middle Atlantic states is 
1.14 per cent, a very small difference. 
The Middle Atlantic states have 20.7 
per cent of the total United States 
population and 17.9 per cent of the 
passenger car registrations, while the 
New England states have only 5.6 per 
cent of the population and 6.3 per 
cent of the passenger car registrations. 
In other words, the New England 
states have 5.2 people a car, while the 
Middle Atlantic states have 6.5 people 
acar. This, of course, can be ex- 
plained by the congestion in several of 
the large cities in the Middle Atlantic 
section. There is little likelihood that 
these ratios will be lowered very much 
in the next few years, indicating that 
the ratio of the number of persons a 
car is reaching an approximate satura- 
tion point. 

Now, there are other commodities 
_ *The first article by Mr. Prescott, cover- 
Ing New England, appeared in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for June 29, 1929. 


Scientific Sales Planning on a 
Territorial and Seasonal Basis 


Of course, 
this is an extreme case, but all com- 
modities are more or less affected in 


price raised a few cents. 


a similar manner. To return to the 
automobile field, there are probably 
some people who could not own an 
automobile selling at any price, be- 
cause they could not afford the operat- 
ing expense. 

Dividing the fifteen years from 
1914-1928, inclusive, into five-year 
periods, we find a very interesting fact 
concerning the growth of registrations, 
shown in the following table: 
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The rate of population growth in the Middle Atlantic states has 


closely approximated growth in New England. 


What this fact 


means to sales managers is analyzed here by Mr. Prescott. 


where the annual ratio of consumption 
a person, or family, has reached the 
saturation point, or is close to it, and 
the increase of consumption in sec- 
tions where this is true comes only 
from the increase in population. 
When a section reaches this state of 
saturation it only causes trouble to 
urge dealers to take more of the com- 
modity than can be consumed. 

These situations have sometimes 
been overcome by changing the char- 
acter or price of the product. There 
are a few commodities, such as salt, 
that no matter how cheap it may be, 
people probably would use no more, 
and would use little less were the 
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Percentage Average 
Annual Growth 
Middle Atlantic New England 


1914-1918 .. 39 32 
1919-1925 .. 19 20 
1924-1928 .. 9 7 


This table indicates quite clearly 
that these two sections of the country 
have grown at about the same rate. 
This is also seen if the two charts are 
compared, one for the New England 
states, in the first article, and the one 
for the Middle Atlantic states, which 
appears in this issue. These figures 
quite clearly indicate that in another 
five years, if not before, the rate of 
increase of registrations will be ap- 
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Because automobile sales are such a significant index of purchasing power, this graph will interest manu- 
facturers in all fields. This chart is explained in the accompanying article. 


proximately the same as that of the 
population growth of each section. 
What is true for the total passenger 
cars registered in either section is 
similarly true for each price class. It 
will also be noted that the trend of 
retail sales from 1922-1928 for the 
Middle Atlantic states is quite similar 
to the trend of population. 

This means that any manufacturer, 
whether of automobiles or something 
else, finding similar conditions pre- 
vailing in regard to the sale of his 
product, must use care in making 
quotas for dealers in these two sec- 
tions. There may be other sections 
similarly affected, but we will discover 
that when we come to them in later 
articles. 

As an example, in the Middle At- 
lantic states, sales for the past two 
years have averaged 590,000 cars an- 
nually. During the past five years the 
average rate of increase has been 9 
per cent, as shown in the previous 
table. For the sake of simplicity, let 
us assume the annual rate of increase 
for the ensuing year is still 9 per cent. 
That would mean that the average 
sales of the past two years would be 
increased by 53,000 cars. In all these 
examples the writer assumes that the 


normal business conditions prevail, 
i.e., this section is not enjoying a 
boom, nor is it in the throes of a 
slump, in which case adjustments 
would have to be made in this esti- 
mate. 

It is understood, of course, that no 
single car manufacturer secures all this 
increase. Let us suppose a car pro- 
ducer does sell as his share 2.5 per 
cent of the cars sold in this section, 
and that this percentage represents 20 
per cent of his total production. Now, 
this particular manufacturer decides 
to increase production for the ensuing 
year 20,000 cars, without materially 
altering his prices. If he based his 
allotment to the Middle Atlantic states 
on the basis that he sold 20 per cent 
of his cars in that section, he would 
apportion 4,000 extra cars to dealers 
as their quota. But we have already 
determined that his share of the total 
sales in this section is 2.5 per cent 
and of the 53,000 probable increase in 
the total sales would be 1,325 cars. In 
other words, he would be requesting, 
or perhaps forcing, his dealers to take 
2,675 more cars than they might nor- 
mally be expected to dispose of at a 
profit. 

Sometimes the annual sales of a car 


increase at a little faster rate than the 
total sales. If this happens in this 
manufacturer's case, he might add a 
few more to his share of 1,325 cats, 
but again it might be the other way 
and the increase might be at a little 
slower rate, in which case he would 
have to reduce the number undet 
1,325 cars. In any case, a well-estab- 
lished manufacturer has a fairly well- 
defined proportion of the business that 
he may expect and from that propor- 
tion he cannot digress a great deal 
without using force, which more often 
than not makes the increased business 
unprofitable both to himself and to 
his dealers. This would probably be 
the case if the manufacturer forced 
dealers to take the 2,675 extra cars. 
They would be forced to make trades 
causing losses, or it might be neces- 
sary for dealers to sell at a discount. 
In either case it would be very unsatis- 
factory business, a great deal of which 
is going on primarily because of poor 
quotas established by haphazard 
methods. 

Naturally, in certain districts a paf- 
ticular manufacturer can get more than 
his mathematical percentage of the 
total business. This often is due to 

(Continued on page 413) 
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Elgin Declares 
Open War on 
Price-Cutters 


Unscrupulous wholesalers, “gyp” retailers and a 
large number of “‘sub-jobbers”’ have been blacklisted 
by the Elgin National Watch Company after an 
extensive field investigation showed the product 
being used by these concerns as loss-leaders. In the 
future the company will keep a record of every 
watch that leaves the factory to see that it is 
sold at retail only through “legitimate” channels. 


BY A. E. LONG 


HE Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, Chicago, is refusing to 
sell to price-cutters. 

This new Elgin sales policy in 
its entirety is one of the really remark- 
able modern plans to block the dealer 
who would use a nationally advertised 
product as a lure to attract shoppers 
who are then to be offered an uniden- 
tified product on which there is a long 
mark-up. 

The first step was to make a thor- 
ough classification of the wholesalers 
and retailers in the jewelry trade in 
America. The “unscrupulous” whole- 
saler, the ‘‘sub-jobber” and the ‘‘gyp” 
retailer, accustomed to handling Elgin 
Watches only as a bait, have been elim- 
inated from the field, or stopped from 
their unsatisfactory practice. 

In putting this policy into effect 
Elgin already has cut off, not only a 
list of thirty-five wholesalers, but also 
all “sub-jobbers,”” a mysterious cate- 
gory alleged to have found its market 
in territory unprofitable to wholesalers, 
even though of necessity it had to do 
business on a narrow margin. 

“Sub-jobbers” are said by the com- 
pany to be responsible for the diver- 
sion of 90 per cent of the Elgin 
watches that found their way into cata- 
logs sent into banks, industrial plants 
and other illegitimate channels. 

Despite the fact that these sub-job- 
bets were getting the snug annual vol- 
ume of two and a quarter million dol- 


Robert B. Barton Says: 


“It has been regretfully neces- 
sary to clean up some whole- 
salers who have been connected 
with our distributing system 
for some period of time, and 
we find on extensive research 
and analysis that this activity 
has not been all that is neces- 
sary.” 


lars on Elgins, the company has sum- 
marily cut them off. 

DeForest Hulburd, president of the 
company, outlined the things in 
wholesaling practice, which he con- 
sidered harmful to the reputation of 
the product sold as follows: 

“1, Cataloging Elgin watches to con- 
cerns not strictly in the jewelry or re- 
tail trade. 

‘2. Making concessions in terms 
and prices that disturb the entire plan 
of watch distribution. 

‘3. Selling at retail and thereby 
directly conflicting with his own cus- 
tomers. 

“4, Selling to habitual price-cutters. 

“5. Turning over Elgin watches to 
‘sub-jobbers’ rather than selling them 
to the retail trade. 

“6. Featuring competing lines of 
watches to the detriment of Elgin. 


Must Carry Adequate Stock 


“We also believe,” continued Presi- 
dent Hulburd, “that a wholesaler is 
building for permanency who helps us 
in our manufacturing and distribution 
problems by carrying an adequate stock 
of merchandise to take prompt care 
of his own customers and doing a 
reasonable volume of business in his 
territory. Needless to say we are giv- 
ing liberal support and encouragement 
to those of our wholesalers who con- 
duct their business along these lines; 
and we shall, of necessity, remove from 
our list of distributors those who pre- 
fer to conduct their business contrary 
to any of the above principles. 

“This fall the wholesaler will have 
a more complete and, we believe, a 
finer assortment of Elgins than has 
ever been offered to the jeweler in any 
line of watches. 

“Our product will be ample to liber- 
ally reward the jeweler on sales effort. 

“We shall make every effort to add 
to the profit and prestige of the retail 
jeweler who favors Elgin watches. 

“We are prepared to exchange any 
defective merchandise immediately. 

“We are now averaging ten days’ 
time for repair service, which is some- 
thing heretofore considered impossible 
by watch manufacturers.” 

Robert B. Barton, sales manager of 
the company, explains how the retail 
jewelers have been classified by the 
company: whether they are enthusias- 
tic Elgin boosters, whether they are in 
a varying degree lukewarm, or whether 
they are viciously advertising Elgin 
watches as bait to bring in shoppers 
and then “switching” them to inferior 
or unidentified merchandise carrying a 
longer margin. 

“We have made an attempt that we 
think is successful,’ says Mr. Barton, 
“to clean up our channels of distribu- 
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tion. It has been regretfully necessary 
to clean up some wholesalers who have 
been connected with our distributing 
system for some period of time, and 
we find on extensive research and an- 
alysis that this activity has not been 
all that is necessary. In investigation 
of fifteen trade centers, which is a 
cross section of our market, we find a 
deplorable condition. We conserva- 
tively state that 20 to 25 per cent of 
the retail outlets, representing a much 
higher proportion of the watch volume 
sales within the territory which they 
serve, are not selling Elgin or other 
American watches except under pres- 
sure, and in most instances this 25 per 
cent feature Elgin watches in their ad- 
vertising and in their window and 
counter display, but only use these fine 
American watches as bait to sell 
watches of unknown parentage. 


Surveying 588 Trade Centers 


“This condition has forced us to a 
decision—we will refuse to ship our 
watches to this type of outlet. We are 
continuing the investigation and survey 
work as fast as possible, and we ex- 
pect to include approximately 588 
trade centers this year. 

“We ask jewelers not to be alarmed 
at this decision because we have found 
in every section that has been analyzed, 
worked and classified, where the un- 
desirable retail outlet has been elim- 
inated, our increase in sales based on 
direct shipment merchandise has run 
from 100 per cent to 3,000 per cent. 

“This is a direct benefit to whole- 
salers—less outlets to call upon and 
increased volume, less overhead and 
increased profits. 

“The plan mentioned above could 
not be efficiently operated for the time 
being without the recent decision to 
ship direct our entire cased product. 

“Our classification of accounts is as 
follows: 

“1. Outlets that are enthusiastically 
supporting Elgin policies and selling 
Elgin watches. 

“2. Those outlets that are rather 
divided in their allegiance to Elgin 
and other companies, but give us a 
reasonable break and, of course, do 
not use any harmful selling methods. 

“3. The outlets that feature com- 
peting American watches, or Swiss 
watches of known make that have 
some reputation for performance, but 
do not use sales arguments derogatory 
to Elgin. Do not switch a customer 


by untrue or unfair arguments from 
our watches to others. 

“4. The outlet that is a ‘gyp,’ a 
‘switcher,’ vicious—a plain no-good 
environment for our merchandise. 

“The latter is the type of retail out- 
let we are now engaged in eliminat- 


ing from our scheme of distribution. 

“We trust that the wholesalers will 
approve these policies and merchandis- 
ing plans and will be enthusiastic in 
their sales of Elgin products this year. 
The retail jeweler expects us to main- 
tain these policies, and he expects the 
wholesaler to do a clean business with 
him. The wholesaler can gain tre- 
mendously in confidence and in profits 
if he will follow through in a safe, 
sound and honest manner. We our- 
selves are determined to maintain the 
methods which we have so clearly 
stated during the past few months.” 

Elgin did not go into this movement 
blindly. A tremendous background of 
study, investigation and survey by the 
company preceded the announcement 
of the new policy. The survey dis- 
closed Elgin watches being used as a 
merchandising football to an alarming 
degree. Investigators were sent out 
by the company in considerable num- 
bers to pose as shoppers at the retail 
and wholesale jewelry houses adver- 
tising Elgin watches, to study the sales 
policies of such houses and determine 
whether the sale of Elgins was really 
being pushed in these establishments 
advertising them, or whether such 
houses were merely drawing people in- 
to the store by ostensibly tying up with 
the Elgin national advertising, and 
then seeking to sell substitutes to the 
people thus lured in by the pretended 
national tie-up. 


Investigating Advertising 


This investigation was conducted in 
more than 500 representative trading 
centers throughout the country. It 
showed that while 65 per cent of the 
newspaper advertising by the jewelers 
in these centers featured Elgin, or 
other American watches, only 214 per 
cent of their sales were on American 
watches. 

The company took this to mean that 
the enviable reputation of well-known 
makes of American watches was being 
abused in order to unload movements 
incapable of establishing their own 
reputation of performance. 

Mr. Barton, personally making 
many of these investigations, found a 
wealth of interesting situations. He 
found a newspaper advertisement that 
cost the retail jeweler $850.00 offering 
a 3/0 Elgin 7-jewel movement in a 
gold filled case with luminous dial, 
and bright new mesh bag included, 
all for $16.75. When a retailer pays 
$850.00 for an advertisement featur- 
ing a given make of watch, he would 
be expected to have a large stock of 
such watches on hand. So Barton 
walked in bright and early in the 
morning to study the situation. He 
found a handsome, prosperous looking 


store, where the customer might rea- 
sonably expect to find a large assort- 
ment of watches featured in the 
$850.00 advertisement. He asked to 
see one of these Elgins, and found 
that there were only three in stock in 
the entire store, and instead of being 
displayed prominently they were con- 
cealed. The clerk brought out one re- 
luctantly. Barton noticed at once that 
it had a tarnished dial, and that the 
case was badly spotted. When Barton 
inquired if the watch was new, the 
clerk assured him that it was, but ex- 
plained the tarnished dial and the 
spots by saying that the Elgin people 
frequently kept their watches lying on 
the shelves a long time. 


Attempts to “Switch” 


Here the clerk produced a nonde- 
script Swiss watch and described it in 
glowing terms. Not knowing that 
Barton was the Elgin sales manager, 
he attempted to tell Barton that Swiss 
watches and Elgin watches are the 
same thing; that all the parts are made 
in Switzerland and that Elgin parts are 
assembled in a little town called Elgin 
outside of Chicago. 

When Barton insisted upon buying 
the Elgin, the clerk said that he could 
not have it until the next day, as it 
would have to be adjusted. Barton in- 
sisted upon having it, and threatened 
to have an officer close up the shop 
for refusing to sell the goods adver- 
tised through the newspaper. It was 
only by using such a threat that he was 
able to buy the Elgin bargain offered 
by this store in an advertisement that 
cost $850.00. 

This and many similar incidents that 
developed during this sweeping investi- 
gation the company made to determine 
how its nationally advertised product 
was being used by the average retailer, 
led the company to make its radical 
change in sales policy—a policy so 
radical and so thorough-going in its 
detail that it will in the future give 
the manufacturer a permanent record 
of where every Elgin watch goes when 
it leaves the factory and what class 
of retailer will handle its resale. 


Golding Will Direct 
Servel Promotion 


A. T. Golding has become advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
the Servel Products Division of Servel 
Sales, Inc.—including all refrigeration 
equipment of the electrical compres- 
sion type, both domestic and com- 
mercial. He joined Servel in May, 
1928, later being made sales promo- 
tion manager. His headquarters will 
be in Evansville, Indiana. 
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This Plan Cut the Cost of Hiring 
Salesmen from $40 to $7 


BY MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


The J. B. Ransom Corporation found the old bally- 
hoo methods of selling real estate too flimsy as a 
foundation for a permanent business, so they 
threw old tactics overboard and built a modern sales 
plan. Turnover on the sales force showed a substan- 
tial improvement and costs dropped precipitately. 


HE year 1923 is a tradition in 
realty circles of Los Angeles. 
' In that year this California city 
was almost the only white spot 
on the black business map of the 
country. Post-war depression almost 
overlooked Southern California. The 
age-old migration westward is halted 
at the shores of the Pacific and emi- 
grants to Los Angeles did what all 
emigrants do—invested in real estate 
when the promised land had been 
reached. The real estate business 
boomed. 


Regular sales meetings at which the 
salesmen and saleswomen are loaded 
with concrete facts about properties 
to be sold are an important factor in 
the Ransom plan. 


Since 1923 the migration to Cali- 
fornia has kept apace, but something 
has happened to the realty business. 
Relatively speaking, emigrants are no 
longer buying real estate as they once 
did. 

Figures compiled by the research 
department of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles verify 
this: In 1923 a total of 25,861 resi- 
dential structures were built, valued at 


$115,565,844. During 1928 only 
8,766 residential structures were built, 
valued at $61,977,327. In 1923 there 
were a total of 714 subdivisions with 
86,501 lots covering an area of 17,300 
acres. In 1928 only 203 subdivisions 
were opened, with 9,073 lots of a total 
area of 1,815 acres. Yet bank clear- 
ing figures indicate that the per capita 
wealth is not diminishing. 

People have the money to buy prop- 
erty, but they are just not buying. 

When they originated the mass sell- 
ing plan of the lunch and lecture sys- 
tem, the brokers thought they had at 
last discovered a surefire method of 
selling real estate. Scores of automo- 
biles and busses giving free rides to 
a subdivision, where free lunch and 
as many as 400 salesmen awaited the 
propects, were a great impetus to the 
boom of 1923. 

The law of averages worked well 
for a while. Always a certain per- 
centage of the mob made purchases 
on these “free’’ excursions. A few of 
the buyers made 
quick turnovers and 
reaped a nice profit. 
That baited others 
and the merry game 
continued — for a 

while. 
(Continued on 
page 408) 


Half-Century-Old Firm Launches 
First Industrial Campaign 


BY HERBERT KERK 


Once the undisputed leader in its field, the 
Gold Car Heating and Lighting Company 
has recently faced not only some healthy 
competition, but also many changed con- 
ditions in the railroad market. 
both these problems they have launched 
a distinctive industrial advertising cam- 
paign — the first in their long history. 


SING advertising for the first 

time in its fifty years of ex- 

istence, the Gold Car Heating 

and Lighting Company is re- 
viving prestige by a consistent and 
prominent campaign in the railway 
business press. 

The early success of the Gold Car 
Heating and Lighting Company was 
founded on several car heating and 
lighting patents, the inventions of the 
company’s founder and owner, Edward 
E. Gold. At the time of their inven- 
tion these Gold products were respon- 
sible for revolutionary changes in 
railway lighting and heating practices. 

In the ’70’s, small, wood-burning 
stoves were the accepted method of 
heating passenger coaches. They were 
not particularly comfortable for the 
passengers. Near the stoves the tem- 
perature was tropic, while that near 
the center of the car approximated 
arctic cold. Too, in wrecks these 
stoves often tipped over and set fire 
to the flimsy wooden cars of the day. 

Because of the usefulness of the 
Gold patented products in solving 
these difficulties, the Gold company 
grew by leaps and bounds and shared 
largely and profitably in the period 
when the railroads came of age. 

In the face of this business 
boom the Gold Car Heating and 
Lighting Company needed no con- 
sistent and planned advertising effort. 
Products were improved and succeed- 
ing patents protected the company’s 
business for several years. After 
these patents ran out the Gold com- 
pany found competition coming into 
the arena. Still the market was rap- 
idly expanding during the Iron 
Horse’s Golden Age and the Gold 
company felt no advertising need. 


To meet 


A - striking 
individuality 
is given the 
Gold Car 
campaign by 
i m aginative 
copy treat- 
ment plus a 
gold and 
black color 
scheme. 


In Crmedas CANADIAN GOOLE CAR MEATING & LIGMTING ¢ 


Today the competition of the Gold 
Car Heating and Lighting Company 
has a definite place and a large share 
of the business. The market, while 
essentially not the one it was before 
the War when the railroads were com- 
pleting their period of rapid and 
nation-wide expansion, is still a large 
one. Modern railroad organization 
requires the approval of higher offi- 
cials in the purchase of products, as 
well as the mechanical and purchasing 
men. 

With this increased audience, the 
change of the market and the position 
of competition, the Gold Car Heating 
and Lighting Company has found its 
sales problem not solved alone by per- 
sonal selling. The audience has so 
greatly increased that advertising has 
become necessary and now for the first 
time in its history the Gold company 
is running a planned advertising cam- 
paign in the leading publications in 
the steam and electric railway fields. 

This advertising plans to capitalize 
on the achievements of Gold Car 
Heating and Lighting Company from 
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W hen railroads first 


took to 
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GOLD CAR HEATING 


fuss Terminal Bide. No. 2 


the air.... 


apped theic fore 
hat so { 


& LIGHTING COMPANY 
220 36th St., Beowklve. N.Y, 


O,, LIMPTED, 228 St fanses S, Montreal 


the time it was the only company in 
the field up to the present. Supplement- 
ing this business paper advertising is 
a direct-mail campaign of four folders. 
This advertising effort is being con- 
ducted to back up and _ encourage 
greater efforts on the part of an in- 
creased sales force. 

In order that the advertising may 
have its full identification effect at 
the point of application of the prod- 
uct, each piece of equipment is marked 
with the trade-mark of the company 
in the form of a small gold and black 
tag. 

In each of the advertisements this 
trade-mark, of course, is prominently 
displayed, tied in with the newly cre- 
ated slogan, Good as Gold. Not only 
as an obvious helpmate and link to 
the company’s name, but also because 
of its appearance value in all forms 
of advertising, gold and black have 
been selected as the company colors 
and are featured strongly in every 
piece of publicity. 

One of the first advertisements of 

(Continued on page 414) 
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CELOTEX 
presents 


Insulation Against Sales Resistance 


When the Celotex Company decided to give builders and tradesmen a clear picture of the right way to 
insulate a house, they engaged expert assistance to help them present their ideas. 


Under Celotex supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was planned and produced on 


schedule. 


The completed picture is being shown throughout the country to architects, contractors, building trades- 
men and the prospective home owners to show them the values of Celotex properly applied. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 
carry conviction and supply proof. Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce pictures that 
get men to see things the right way. 


Fourteen years of successful experience has developed a skilled staff of over a hundred persons highly 
specialized in making industrial motion pictures and lighted still pictures for sales education and service 
instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studios and laboratories in the world 
devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing on a scale that gives you 
the benefits of big-volume economies. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


landy 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT 
THE U. S. STILL AND MOTION PICTURES—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS—SCREENS—SLIDEFILMS 
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| THE 


New, greater 
magazine starts 
October 


America 


YOUTH’ 


For one hundred years The Youth’s Companion has played a lead- 
ing part in the life of the younger American generations. It was founded 
in 1827 by Nathaniel Willis, and for thirty years prospered locally. In 
1857 it was purchased by Daniel S. Ford and John W. Olmstead. Mr. 
Ford became the sole owner in 1867, and chose the publishing name of 
Perry Mason & Co. He was responsible for increasing the local audience 
to national proportions. Before his death in 1899 the circulation rose 
at one time to half a million. 


Tue AMERICAN Boy was founded in 1899 by William C. Sprague, 
Jacob Cotner and myself, as an answer to a request from Mr. Sprague’s 
son, my nephew, for a magazine which would be “all boy.” Its growth 
was steady from the start and during the last dozen years, when it 
assumed leadership of the field, has been notable. 


The merger of the two best-known boys’ magazines in America places 
an increased responsibility upon us. It is our duty, as well as our plea- 
sure, to produce the finest possible magazine for boys. We have for an 
ideal the upholding of ideals. Training for citizenship and building for 
leadership are major aspects of the task we have undertaken. 


Hereafter, the two magazines will be published under one cover. The 
older publication will merge with the leading one to create a greater 
AMERICAN Boy. Beginning in October, we will reach a greater audience 
than any boys’ magazine has ever reached. 


The editorial policy that has made THe American Boy a success 
will remain unchanged. We shall edit the greater magazine solely for 
boys and young men. We shall continue the best features of both 
magazines. We shall not use stories and features written especially 
for girls or adults. 


‘‘The first issue of ‘The American Boy, with which is combined 
THE Youtu’s Companion’, will be October’, on the news-stands 
September 25. News-stand and subscription price will remain the 
same as for THz American Boy. 


Advertising rates have been only moderately increased, despite the 
greatly increased circulation. We are mailing over 500,000 copies of the 
first issue to the combined circulation lists of both magazines, over 150,- 
000 more than the new guaranteed net paid. Until the circulation settles 
at its new level, this surplus will be given to advertisers as excess 
circulation. 


The new and greater American Boy will be printed on our own 
presses at 550 Lafayette Boulevard, West, Detroit, Michigan. 


President and Editot 


_— 
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Boy buys 


COMPANION 


Price 
20 Cenis 


The Cobia 
YO UTE: SC U) M PANIONe‘nd 


Beginning “Mark Tidd in Paris,” By Clarence Budington Kelland. $2.00 


a Year 


ORKING both ends 
against the middle is just 
what some Seattle advertis- 
ing men are doing to put 
over pleasure boats in Seattle and the 
Puget Sound country. To write 
advertising for boats whose manu- 
facturers have no downtown show- 
room easy of access to the public, 
is hard. To move boat builders 
from the water to dry land where 
their products may be seen, ap- 
praised and bought seemed equally 
difficult but these men did it. And 
they are now bringing both ends of 
the merchandising—the manufac- 
turer and the boat owner together 
through advertising in its various 
forms. 

Tom Jones Parry, of the Pen- 
man-Parry Advertising Agency and 
Howard Ryan of Milne-Ryan and 
Gibson Agency, president and vice- 
president of Pleasure Marine Incor- 
porated, studied the merchandising 
methods of boat builders through- 
out the country. They found that 
in some cities individual manufac- 
turers maintain splendid showrooms 
for their own lines of boats but that 
the customer must travel great dis- 
tances between showrooms in his 
effort to get a line on what the mar- 
ket as a whole has to offer. Other 
communities have central displays 
of various makes of boats but with 
no sales staff to take the orders that 
naturally come. Mr. Parry and Mr. 
Ryan determined to overcome both 
obstacles to efficient selling in the new 
Pleasure Marine company. 

Strange to say, there is compara- 


Cooperative Campaign Sells Sport 
of Pleasure Boating 


tively little interest in boating in 
Seattle, although boat owners have one 
of the most fascinating bodies of land- 
locked sea water to be found any- 
where. The men back of Pleasure 
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S-Speed Fishing. 
P Rexex or Work, Motars 
Six Models 


The CAILLE UNE ie '29 | 


Set a 


Recanen: sh 


| ROCK AM ERURORLE CROP ART} 
; 


ATS 


Aiming for rs Marine and 

for the local faciory-members ap- 

peared in Sunday newspapers on the 
page devoted to boating. 


Marine knew that they must first con- 
vince the manufacturers that their idea 
was good and then build up in the 
minds of the public such a desire for 
boats that they would visit show- 


Many manufacturers show models in the big display room that is the center of Pleasure Marine activities. 
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BY H. M. ROBINSON 


rooms; after which there remained 

only the problem of organizing an 

efficient sales staff, to bring success. 
The manufacturers were very skep- 

tical about the practical value of the 
project and it took a great deal of 
selling—not to get them to display 
their wares, but to get their prom- 
ises to have on hand enough stock 
models for immediate delivery—a 
system of manufacture entirely con- 
trary to practice. Up to the begin- 
ning of this year’s boating season 
and the opening of Pleasure Marine 
most boats were made to order with 
the consequent long wait for the 
customer. 

Of course, the argument against 
quantity building before orders 
were taken was a good one from 
the manufacturers point of view. 
More money was thus tied up in 
raw materials and in merchandise; 
more storage space in a number of 
instances was needed; and there 
was a decided question in the minds 
of the factory owners as to when 
they might realize on their in- 
creased investment. The returns 
this year will do much to convince 
these men and others in various 
parts of the country of the advis- 
ability of trying to sell boats as 
other goods are sold. 

The next step was to make the 
public “‘boat-minded.”” The Pleas- 
ure Marine company brought about 

a year-round Sunday page on boating 
in the Seattle newspapers and saw to 
it that the public was fed news of 
interest. Advertising for Pleasure 
(Continued on page 414) 
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(Among Newspapers of the 91 /argest Cities 


The LEADERS 


in City Circulation 
Kansas City Star, 


IOVCIING cocacscecce *106% 
Indianapolis News 

AWGN doce <.c9se Sete 86% 
Buffalo News, 

Lo) | a 18% 
Cincinnati Times-Star, 

BVOCUINEE ccc dee asos VI% 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 

WOVGMEMEE eciccucuseaes 160% 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, 

EOVGMINEE  vaccctscccswe 15% 
Baltimore Sun, 

AVON se Vekcsacecws Jag 
Milwaukee Journal, ‘ 

MOONEE Se ccccnawaewe 4% 
Detroit News, 

Lo. eer 66% 
Cleveland Press, 

PVOUNMNEE ciccwccscesees 66% 
New York Times, 

BROPRIDS ccc ccceces 64% 
Washington Star, 

Do ra 64% 
Minneapolis Journal, 

BIVGH, sosc0 ccmeqgwes 64% 
Chicago Tribune, 

P| rae 638% 
Pittsburgh Press, 

TOVOMENE cceecewae pai 62% 
Newark News, 

AVGMEIEE, Kacciceeaenusas 60% 
Seattle Times, 

MIVOMNNIE. -cccuicedececes 55% 
New Orleans Item, 

BVONINE - vccccccccess MG 
Los Angeles Herald, 

Bo ere 51% 
Boston Post, 

rere 47% 
San Francisco Call, 

EVENING cccccccencces 41% 


*The Kansas City Star pub- 
lishes a morning, an eve- 
ning and a Sunday news- 
paper, all three of which 
are sold for 15c a week, 
carrier delivery. In com- 
menting upon their city cir- 
evlation, The Kansas City 
Stur says: ‘“‘The only way 
to account for the excess in 
circulation over the num- 
ber of families is that some 
families subscribe for more 
than one copy of The Star."’ 


In Percentage of 
Cify Coverage >: 


News is purchased by a larger percentage of 

its home-city families than any newspaper 
published in any of the twenty cities larger than 
Indianapolis. 


W ITH one single exception, The Indianapolis 


The rarity, and significance, of this fact is fully im- 
pressed only when you study the list of newspapers 
‘ in the panel at the left . . . and con- 
sider the cities they represent. To be second in per- 
centage of city coverage in this outstanding group of 
leading newspapers, means second among the biggest 
and best in America. 


While 86 out of every 100 Indianapolis (Marion 
County) families read The News, the manner in 
which the trading territory is covered is also impor- 
tant. Here, likewise, The News is an institution in 
the majority of homes, exerting a tremendous influ- 
ence on the buying habits of thousands of people. 
With such a concentrated circulation, there can be 
no question about the ability of “The Great Hoosier 
Daily” to thoroughly sell the complete Indianapolis 
market. 


The News... ALONE ... Does the Job! 


he 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


* DAN A. CARROLL Chicaro BE: LUTZ 
ew York :119 Bast 42nd St. hicago:y aye Michigan Bldg. 


When Rolex stopped talking about punctuality and began to 


print pictures of the various models of watches, sales showed 
an immediate and steady gain. The details of this campaign, 
specially planned for the English market, are explained here. 


How Rolex Watches Won National 
Distribution in England 


HEN it was first 

intimated to me 

that I should 

write for SALES 
MANAGEMENT on the Rolex 
watch campaign, there was 
put before me a copy of this 
journal, in which I read a 
short description of a novel 
campaign then being run in 
the United States for the 
Hamilton watch. One of 
the full pages of the cam- 
paign was reproduced. It 
had a vivid drawing of an 
express train, which so fas- 
cinated me that I was forced 
to read the copy. That, I 
think, is as high a compli- 
ment as could be paid to 
any advertisement. And 
reading further of the de- 
tails of this campaign I was 
filled with admiration for 
the conception and the ex- 
ecution of what must surely 
be a fine example of adver- 
tising at its best. 

It then occurred to me to 
wonder just how such a 
campaign would fare were it 
put out here in England. 
For in writing of a British 
campaign it must first and 
foremost be understood that the pub- 
lic of Great Britain is infinitely less 
“copy-minded” than is the American. 

Before going further on copy basis, 
I would like to mention that Rolex 
had a wide distribution through the 
trade before advertising was started. 
This distribution had been secured by 
cooperation with the largest whole- 
salers, the appointment of special 
agents in the leading provincial cen- 
tres, and the activities of selected sales- 
men. 

The objective then was to obtain 
volume sales, and obviously the one 
method to use was advertising. Until 
a few yeats ago there was, with one 
exception, no branded wrist watch on 
the British market. Watches sold were 


BY SiONET Tt. 


A picture of Miss Mercedes Gleitze, one of the swim- 

mers of the English Channel, wearing the water-proof 

Rolex “Oyster” watch, was featured in the Rolex 
advertising to give a news tie-up to the copy. 


mostly of Swiss origin, the Swiss 
watches then and now enjoying a very 
high reputation for precision and 
quality. Among them was the Rolex. 
This watch made in Geneva, sold at 
prices ranging from $25 to $1,000, a 
price which put it in the luxury field. 

Rolex watches had been established 
here some eighteen years without the 
aid of advertising of any sort, but, of 
course, were not familiar to the gen- 
eral public. In planning a national 
advertising campaign, it was the com- 
pany’s belief that with such a thor- 
oughly good article, an almost un- 
limited demand might be created. So 
it proved. High prices never need 
deter anyone from entering the British 
market. 
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GARLAND 


The main problem was to 
achieve success with a mini- 
mum of money; for the first 
year the appropriation was 
only $5,000. The company 
was fortunate, however, in 
that they had, in this par- 
ticular field, little or no 
competition. Watches, cer- 
tainly, were advertised by 
the big jewellers, but there 
was no watch striving for 
national recognition under a 
branded name. 

To spend $5,000 is never 
difficult, least so when one 
attempts entering exclusive 
society and that represents 
the jeweller’s trade in Eng- 
land. The first target was 
naturally the trade, and here 
there was a technical jour- 
nal, the Watchmaker & 
Jeweller which satisfactorily 
covered the United King- 
dom. 

Several months were de- 
voted to this medium, color 
pages and double - page 
spreads being utilized. Good 
use was made of the fact 
that the Rolex enjoys the 
distinction of being the only 
watch to hold an A class 
certificate from the Kew Observatory. 

In a highly spécialized trade like the 
jewellers’, no better appeal can be 
made for dealer cooperation than a 
public institution guarantee; it secures 
confidence at once and is infinitely bet- 
ter than special terms, guarantees of 
quantity bonuses. ; 

Perhaps because it was something 
novel, this copy speedily bore fruit and 
before the first year was over, the ap- 
propriation was extended to a further 
plan appealing to the general public. 

At the outset of the scheme, opera- 
tions could hardly be described as am- 
bitious; spaces were small and inser- 
tions far less frequent than they might 
have been. And it was here in the 
(Continued on page 412) 
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Me American products 
are household names in 
England, doing big business : 
others, a success at home, have 
“gone flat” in Great Britain. 


Why? 


Generally through lack of 
understanding of British con- 
ditions. 


Many thousands of dollars 
have been lost by treating 
London as New York; Man- 
chester as Minneapolis. Many 
thousands of pounds have been 


London is not New York— 
nor Manchester, Minneapolis 


made by adopting a British 
sales policy for an American 
product. Therefore, we say 
to any American manufacturer 
who would deal in this market, 
where we have spent our work- 
ing lives, let us with our local 
knowledge act as your guide 
along the paths of successful 
merchandising. 


We have built up a successful 
business acting for British 
clients: if Great Britain is 
your target we should like to 
hear from you. 


The 


S.T. Garland Advertising Service Ltd. 


DIRECTORS: 
Sidney T. Garland (Managing Director), H. L. Hardwick 


INVERESK HOUSE, 346 STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 2. ENGLAND 


Telephones: Temple Bar 6856-6857-6858 
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July Newspaper Lineage in Sixty-Four Cities 


In the sixty-four cities listed below 
fifty show gains in total volume of 
newspaper advertising during July, 
1929, compared with July, 1928. The 
204 papers here assembled carried 
157,418,643 lines last month, 7,619,- 
960 more than in July, 1928, an ex- 
pansion of 5.08 per cent. Increases 
are shown by 142 of these papers, 
losses by 62, 1 no comparison. The 
compilation is from figures obtained 
by this magazine and the statistical de- 
partment of the New York Evening 
Post. 


1929 1928 Change 
ALTON. .cass 3,045,492 2,422,831 622,661 
Albany 2,213,997 1,873,531 340,026 
Atlanta 2,522,873 2,398,195 124,678 
Baltimore 3,334,100 3,372,244 38,144 
Birmingham. 2,288,062 2,448,502 160,440 
Boston ..... 4,092,889 4,093,351 46 
Bridgeport 2,019,982 1,718,842 01,140 
Buffalo 2,855,265 2,723,579 131,686 
Camden .... 1,503,316 1,520,936 17,62 
Cedar Rapids 748,362 657,591 90,771 
Chicago .... 5,954,547 5,686,086 268,461 
Cincinnati 3,110,459 3,055,654 54,805 
Cleveland 3,094,569 3,045,150 49,419 
Columbus 2,935,057 2,823,872 111,185 
Dayton 2,752,666 
Denver ..... 1,893,743 
Des Moines. 1,476,131 y 
DEO ..0 5,581,122 4,237,338 343,784 
Fort Worth.. 1,672,062 1,623,496 48,566 
ee 814,815 789,382 25,433 
Grand Rapids 1,929,578 1,711,360 218,218 


Greensboro . 67,180 


333 
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Hartford 2,166,791 2,116,320 50,471 
Houston .... 2,821,210 2,660,658 160,552 
Indianapolis. 2,881,881 2,530,341 351,540 
peg ney 1,507,102 1,537,429 30,327 
an.City,Mo. 2,942,201 2,698,714 243,487 
Los Angeles. 5,569,578 5,890,458 320,880 
Louisville 2,474,308 2,422,258 52,050 
Memphis 2;238,411 2,381,841 143,430 
DRAM .0055 1,519,063 1,502,557 16,506 
Milwaukee 2,480,385 2,437,040 43,345 
Minneapolis. 2,539,985 2,418,263 121,722 
New Bedford 1,037,361 767,230 270,131 
New Orleans 3,052,524 3,099,875 47,351 
New York.. 11,841,125 11,123,029 718,096 
Newark .... 1,459,31 1,304,510 154,805 
Oakland ... 2,125,410 2,064,272 61,138 
OklahomaCity 2,081,394 1,909,347 172,047 
Omaha .... 1,514,908 1,511,014 + 3,894 
Paterson 1,952,070 2,071,703 — 119,633 
POOTia. 205.0% 1,670,846 1,646,060 24,786 
Philadelphia. 5,384,193 5,199,590 184,603 
Portland, Me. 1,452,581 1,197,338 -+ 255,243 
Portland, Ore. 180,783 181,356 — a7 
Providence... 2,432,228 2,205,492 + 226,736 
Richmond . 1,751,834 1,664,684 + 87,150 
Rochester ... 2,740,799 2,671,476 69,323 
St. Louis 3,409,100 3,175,440 233,660 
St. Paul .... 2,183,720 1,964,900 218,820 
Salt Lake City 1,830,080 1,672,803 U59277 
San Antonio. 2,536,126 2,465,475 70,651 
San Francisco 4,060,179 3,631,974 428,205 
Scranton ... 1,741,845 1,724,422 + 17,423 
Seattle ..... 2,744,991 2,761,569 — 16,578 
Spokane .... 1,995,077 1,929,791 65,286 
Spr’gf'd,Mass. 1,460,732 1,265,474 195,258 
Tampa ..... 1,039,920 1,062,398 — 22,478 
Topeka 985,936 995,974 — 10,038 
Trenton .... 840,627 795,484 + 45,143 
Washington.. 3,359,651 3,356,000 -+ 3,651 
Wilkes-Barre... 929,474 880,222 +- 49,252 
Wilmington.. 1,394,647 1,241,962 52,685 
Worcester 2,182,425 2,018,804 163,621 
Totals . .157,418,643 149,798,683 -+7,619,960 
AKRON 
Beacon Journal ..1,613,071 1,259,846 -+-353,225 


Times-Press . .1,432,421 1,162,985 +269,436 
Totals . .3,045,492 2,422,831 +622,661 
ALBANY 


Knick’bocker Press 779,936 
NE Seto arene 671,448 


777,911 + 2,025 
536,244 +135,204 


Times-Union 762,173 559,376 +202,797 

Totals . .2,213,557 1,873,531 +340,026 
ATLANTA 

NOMINAL a csewecies 1,167,956 1,060,719 +107,237 

Constitution 876,132 774,604 -+-101,528 

Georgian ....... 478,785 562,872 — 84,087 

Totals . .2,522,873 2,398,195 +124,678 


*No Sunday edition. 


BALTIMORE 
ROR inosine 1,143,393 1,243,288 — 99,895 
PEGE OUR. 6<0a0% 1,174,751 1,130,285 + 44,466 
POMTICEN: 60ascise 141,660 793,591. — 51,931 
SENOS dacs ssicuy 585,147 513,016 + 72,131 
WHO aber uses 289,149 292,064 — 2,915 
MOGs: seainucie 3,334,100 3,372,244 — 38,144 
BIRMINGHAM 
Age-Herald ..... 640,878 603,022 + 37,856 
PIOWE is.cikaigenets 1,156,974 1,361,542 —204,568 


POS. sides wesine 490,210 483,938 + 6,272 
TOONS 65308053 2,288,062 2,448,502 —160,440 
BOSTON 
Herald-Traveler ..1,096,058 1,002,535 + 93,523 
RSIODE. <dsbeancs ae 1,044,243 1,120,768 — 76,525 
PGE. ceibsaccieacaa:s 929,951 922,970 + 6,981 
Record (tab.) ... 102,800 108,343 — 5,543 
Am. and Sunday 
Advertiser ..... 429,156 501,866 — 72,710 
DEANSCLIPT o05005 490,681 436,869 -+- 53,812 
MOtAIS: cevosaute 4,092,889 4,093,351 — 462 
BRIDGEPORT 
Telegram ...... 672,787 583,908 -+ 88,879 
i ener 688,789 607,467 81,322 
Se eae 103,624 97,759 5,865 
Times-Star ...... 487,561 366,439 -+-121,122 
Be SEIRPAIG 15:4.6-9:6:0. 67,221 63,269 + 3,952 
TOUS 6.530% ..-2,019,982 1,718,842 +301,140 
BUFFALO 
Courier-Express... 849,341 800,043 + 49,298 
MMOS. scceee ewe ace 798,487 882,209 — 83,722 
MEMEWE . Sciviceineirs 1,207,437 1,041,327 +166,110 
MOUS sictsces 2,855,265 2,723,579 +131,686 
CAMDEN 
KSORFICE iis seceas 779,028 767,717 + 11,311 
POSE. sivve oscar 724,288 753,219 — 28,931 
Totals . .1,503,316 1,520,936 — 17,620 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
Gazette & Repub... 646,067 529,093 +116,974 


Gazette & Rep.(S.) 102,295 128,498 — 26,203 
POIS 5 cin ace 748,362 657,591 + 90,771 
CHICAGO 


*Daily News ...1,427,070 1,304,655 -+-122,415 
AGIDUNE «65,5 5:55 5:0: 2. ,102,178 2,1 112,516 — 10,338 


Herald Examiner. 928, 078 863,628 — 35,550 
PEUEE - 6.5cs varies 368,934 307,620 + 61,314 
*American ...... 986.760 917,709 + 69,051 
SIOUINGL «xsiveces 241,527 179,958 -- 61,569 
TONS) ccrcceee 5,954,547 5,686,086 +268,461 
CINCINNATI 
3) | Sa Re 733,614 660,240 + 73,374 
*Times-Star 1,106,252 996,954 +109,298 
BAUGICE 6004: cic 996,114 1,113,350 —117,236 
THBUBE s.<006i0s 274,479 285,110 — 10,631 
AQIS: cesnices 3,110,459 3,055,654 + 54,805 
CLEVELAND 
Plain Dealer . 1,205,890 1,233,225 — 27,335 
News-Leader .... 732,956 812,775 — 79,819 
lc 1;155:;723 999,150 +156,573 
WOMS ssccscan 3,094,569 3.045,150 + 49,419 
COLUMBUS 
Dispatch .......1,518,223 1,483,348 + 34,875 
BOUERAL <j:s0ss ses 561,578 535,237 26,341 
* Citizen 855,256 805,287 49,969 
OAS. 4s4-000% 2,935,057 2,823,872 -+111,185 
DAYTON 
PEE: coin say-ware 1,299,214 1,165,024 Tee 
mel 899,626 645,820 +-253,806 
Joutnal ..ccsccess 553,820 580,328 — 26,502 
Wetes, acs scee 2,752,666 2,391,172 +-361,494 
DENVER 
Se, eee 645,993 597,810 + 48,183 
RR ALES: 1,247,750 1,059,960 +-187,790 
TOS: ..icensaxe 1,893,743 1,657,770 -++-235,973 
DES MOINES 
oe re 688,911 619,570 69,341 
5 i i 787,220 698,933 88,287 
W@iMIS:- kxvisnenee 1,476,131 1,318,503 +-157,628 
DETROIT 
ee Ors 2,282,420 2,110,682 171,738 
MOS occ as W58 1,027,362 1,009,610 17,732 
Peet Press. ....65.5-s 1,058,498 1,117,046 — 58,548 
Det Darky: (0)... 22842. ssancenw-s +212,842 
WOES. docancce 4,581,122 4,237,338 +343,784 
FORT WORTH 
Star-Telegram 792,330 791,014 + 1,316 


*Record-Telegram 428,806 407,666 21,140 
os ee 450,926 424,816 26,110 
TOE occacsae 1,672,062 1,623,496 -+- 48,566 
GARY 
*Post-Tribune ... 814,815 789,382 + 25,433 


GRAND RAPIDS 


i 1,132,152 1,034,110 -+- 98,042 
PO Merald: .cncese 797,426 677, 250 +120,176 
TOCHS) cacecate 1,929,578 1 2/11, 360 +218,2 
** Includes 178,892 lines of city printing. 
GREENSBORO 
INOWS co sdvivoxeates 40,033 45,873 — 5,840 
REOER. vvccs ae eis 27,147 27,878 — 731 
TOUS: 6scs ves 67,180 73,751 — 6,571 
HARTFORD 
Courant . 854,528 946,328 — 91,800 
*Times «+ 1,312,263 1,169,992 +142'271 
EOUQIS. cocesinces 2,166,791 2,116,320 + 50,471 
HOUST 
Chronicle ...4:05< 1,279,278 1,130,542 +148,736 
Post-Dispatch 947,870 974,330 — 26,460 
MPIESE: i ccrciec sae 594,062 555,786 + 38,276 
DONS: cceu sins 2,821,210 2,660,658 +-160,552 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SNOWY < scastecues 1,398,555 1,224,330 +174,225 
SSE R arc calwvaiec arate oie: wis 954,006 904,743 + 49,263 
i: a oe 529,320 401,268 +128,052 
TOUS: acacia 2,881,881 2,530,341 +-351,540 
JACKSONVILLE 


Fla. Times-Union 1,053,288 802,711 +-250,577 


* Jacksonville Jour. 453,814 734,718 —280,904 
TOONS: .0cics seve 1,507,102 1,537,429 — 30,327 
KANSAS CITY (MO.) 
SE MED..és00006 1,024,754 826,220 +-198,534 
Times. QA). ocees 947,296 734,194 +-213,102 
SAL OD. Ssats nee 20,670 498,489 — 77,819 
Jour-Post (E) 388,016 431,925 oo 43,909 
FO, AS) sxsw 61,465 207,886 — 46,421 
TOs: sas cece 2,942,201 2,698,714 +-243,487 
LOS ANGELES 
Times Kenwewseee 1,643,208 1,887,760 —244,552 
Exeter ..0.0%:% 1,514,562 1,635,298 —120,736 
PEXDICSS osc 5 e808 ,228 667,772 — 19,544 
pol oC). rere 1,165,514 1,116,976 + 48,538 
TROECOKD. os.0s. 000s 321,580 328,160 — 6,580 
News (tab) 276,486 254,492 + 21,994 
TOES side wued 5,569,578 5,890,458 —320,880 
LOUISVILLE 
Courier-Journal .. 970,279 1,010,153 — 39,874 
Herald-Post ..... 683,978 648,827 + 35,151 
OTIMES. oc disaccine ds 820,051 763,278 -+- 56,773 
WOUNS: chasis 2,474,308 2,422,258 + 52,050 


; MEMPHIS 
Commercial Appeal 988,540 1,164,296 —175,756 


Eve. Appeal 590,135 570,101 20,034 

Press Scimitar 659,736 647,444 12,292 
OM caawsct 2,238,411 2,381,841 —143,430 
ore MIAMI 

Miami Herald 678,608 1,036,336 —357,728 


Miami Daily News 840,455 466,221 +-374,234 


Wiatals: coaches 1,519,063 1,502,557 ++ 16,506 
MILWAUKEE 
| an ee 1,368,111 1,290,267 ++ 77,844 
SENUAEL o6scccces 449,423 494,978 — 45,555 
ee ee 127,681 130,873 — 3,192 
*Wis. News .... 535,170 520,922 + 14,248 
BPOtAlS: seccunce 2,480,385 2,437,040 + 43,345 
MINNEAPOLIS 
gs re 1,040,370 962,646 + 77,724 
WOONGL ssiccciesie 1,019,035 991,079 + 27,956 
St re ie ee 480,580 464,538 + 16,042 
TOUS scacigree 2,539,985 2,418,263 -+-121,722 
NEW BEDFORD 
*Times ..... Site 5995939 345,103 +-214,836 
Standatd civics 477,422 422,127 + 55,295 
MONS ccccccues 1,037,361 767,230 ++270,131 
NEW ORLEANS 
Times-Picayune ..1,271,533 1,372,077 —100,544 
LS Ae 713,020 695,101 + 17,919 
cr ee 589,779 593,373 — 3, 
PTHDURE 6 ccee ce 478,192 439,324 ++ 38,868 
Fotals: oscdsiwes 3,052,524 3,099,875 — 47,351 
NEW YORK 
American ....... 758,878 888,785 —129,907 
Bronx Home News 373,997 383,158 —_ 9,161 
Herald Tribune...1,314,706 1,201,280 +-113,426 
PRES ss casyoasiiens 2,046,906 1,932,432 +-114,474 
iy fo — re 969,194 1,058,136 — 88,942 
*Mirror (tab) 191,502 91,400 -+100,102 
ews (ta 720,656 614,418 +106,238 
*Eve. Graphic 244,860 206,700 + 38,160 
*Eve. Jour. 770,064 701,970 + 68,094 
*Bve.. Pest visas 381,070 309,058 + 72,012 
*Eve. World 597,884 516,440 + 81,444 
MG come anaes 1,091,060 852,784 +-238,276 
*Telegram ...... 424,268 360,696 63,572 
B’klyn Eagle ....1,160,980 1,307,710 —146,730 


(Continued on page 414) 
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” (V11p ‘te it Veretl % 


about The Oregonian Market 


Oregon has for several months been one of 
the white spots on the nation’s business map— 


business good and consistently getting better. 


YJ For 79 years The Oregonian has been 
outstandingly the best advertising medium 
in Oregon. 


The Oregonian can tell you how to get 
your share of Oregon business in the next 
twelve months. Write for a copy of the new 
“Oregonian Market.” 


Che Oregonian 


ORTLAND, OREGON 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


Circulation over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Bldg. 
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Gifts to Become a ‘‘Major Medium” 
in $1,000,000 Kennedy Campaign 


A $1,000,000 advertising campaign in 
five major media—newspapers, post- 
ers, direct-mail, “location advertising” 
and gift advertising—will be launched 
in a few weeks by the Colin B. Ken- 
nedy Radio Corporation, which took 
over recently the Studebaker Mail Or- 
der Corporation at South Bend, Indi- 
ana, with Col. George M. Studebaker, 
formerly of the automobile company 
of that name as a director, as part of a 
program of expansion along ‘‘automo- 
tive” lines. 

From the dealer's standpoint, one of 
the most interesting phases of the co- 
operative campaign, which will be in 
addition to the $1,000,000 factory pro- 
gram, will be the gift advertising— 
among which will be cigarettes, play- 
ing cards, bridge score pads, golf tees, 
golf pencils, book matches and chirp- 
ers and balloons for the children, all 
carrying the Kennedy name and, fre- 
quently the dealet’s. 

In outlining the company’s expansion 
plans, Colin B. Kennedy, president, 
emphasized that, whereas there are in 
the United States now 23,000,000 
pleasure cars and 12,000,000 phono- 
graphs, there are only 2,900,000 
“modern radios.’ Considering the 
fact that a good radio averages in 
price under $200, as against $700 or 
$800 for an automobile, he considers 
the radio industry at present far from 
the ‘‘saturation’”’ point. 

The bulk of the company’s advertising 
appropriation will go to newspapers, 
Mr. Kennedy said. Intensive efforts 
to get dealers to advertise in their 
localities on at least an equal basis are 
now being made. ‘We are telling our 
dealers that they should decide what 
percentage of their anticipated gross 
annual sales they can appropriate for 
advertising. This varies from 5 per 
cent upward. It varies also with the 
location of the dealer. For a down- 
town city dealer we suggest that he 
spend 40 per cent of his appropriation 
in newspapers, 20 per cent in posters ; 
25, direct mail; 10, location; and 5 in 
gift advertising. 

“For a neighborhood dealer, whose 
business is drawn largely from a par- 
ticular residential section in cities of 
more than 50,000, we suggest that he 
spend 30 per cent in newspapers, 25, 
in posters; 25, direct mail; 15, loca- 
tion; and 5 gift; and for a “town” 
dealer, operating in cities of less than 
50,000; 25 per cent in newspapers; 
30, in posters; 25, direct-mail; 15, 
location, and 5 in gift.” 

The Kennedy corporation has worked 


out a plan for helping to pay the 
dealer's advertising bills by refunding 
$4.50 on each set listing at $197 and 
$3.50 on each listing at $159. This 
allowance may be used for any of the 
media, and in the event of models be- 
ing announced at other prices, the 
dealers will be notified of the new al- 
lowance. 

An unusual feature of the program 
will be the inauguration of a series 
of Kennedy radio weeks in theatres 
throughout the country, in which the 
Kennedy distributors’ salesmen will as- 
sist the dealers in getting maximum 
business from the showing. 

Details and scope of the plan, with the 
cost of the various tie-up media, will 
be presented soon to dealers in the 
Kennedy Merchandising Manual, 
which has just been completed by C. 
J. Callahan, sales promotion manager. 
Some of them are interesting. A six- 
teen by twenty-four-inch electric win- 
dow sign, for example, is available at 
$9; tire covers, carrying the Kennedy 
trade mark, from eighty-five cents to 
$1.25 each; movie slides, ten cents 
each; the dealers share of painted 
signs from six to ten cents a square 
foot, depending on design and loca- 
tion; book matches at $3.50 a thou- 
sand; cigarettes (containing both the 
Kennedy and the dealer’s name) at 
fifteen cents a package; and playing 
cards (also with both names) at fifty 
cents a deck, with a minimum order of 
fifty decks. 

The company has also prepared a 
series of mailing pieces—hand-bills, 
blotters, post cards and letters. Four 
letters are available, each covering a 
specific reason for buying the Kennedy 
instrument—dquality, service, time-pay- 
ments and trade-ins. Although each 
letter is different, all have the identical 
postscript: ‘‘Remember it’s ‘Kennedy’ 
—'The Royalty of Radio’—with ‘Life- 
tone.’ ”” 

Under the direction of William B. 
Nevin, general sales manager, the com- 
pany has established a course in radio 
retail salesmanship, which is available 
to all dealers, both franchise and un- 
franchise. The course of fifteen les- 
sons, is bound in one volume for home 
study. It covers among other things 
planning an approach; _ successful 


home interviews; how to handle de- 
monstrations; follow-up; how to han- 
dle the trade-in proposition; and how 
to close. 

Special representatives of the Kennedy 
Radio Sales Institute will address 
meetings of franchise dealers in this 
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How Kennedy suggests dealers of 
various localities divide their adver- 
tising efforts. 


connection. The course is available to 
franchise dealers at $1, to others at $5. 
Kennedy was established in 1919. 


Arco Company Forms 
Wholesale Department 


The Arco Company, Cleveland, makers 
of paints, varnishes, enamels and pro- 
tective products, will soon expand its 
activities in the automotive wholesale 
field through the establishment of an 
automotive maintenance division to 
push the sale of Arcozon, for the spray 
painting of cars, through wholesalers 
of parts and accessories. 

Lyman H. Bellows will be head of the 
new department. Previously he ot- 
ganized a similar department with the 
Van Dorn Electric Tool Company. 
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The ARISTOCRACY of Color 


Cotorrut COSTUMES have 
always played a part in helping royalty to look 
reyal. Otherwise, in the eyes of the world, a queen 
might only a peasant be. By the same token, 
modern manufacturers are using Maryland Royal 
Blue Bottles to lift their products out of the com- 
monplace and mark them with distinction. In this 
age of keen competition, Maryland Royal Blue 
Bottles are valuable sales assets because of their 
beautiful color and high attention power on display. 
Consider the use of these distinctive blue bottles for 
your products. Read the complete story of their 
merchandising advantages on the back of this page. 


MARYLAND 
¢ Royal Blue? 
BOTTLES 


Your Bottled Preparations 


Need More than a Colorful Box or Wrapper 


COLORFUL BOX Or wrapper is not enough to 
A assure a bottled product maximum atten- 
tion on display. The bottle itself should also 
be vivid and distinctive. For users of the pro- 
duct naturally are more familiar with the 
appearance of the bottle than the box it comes 
in. Hence, in modern window displays, both 
are shown. 


That is why it will pay you to pack your 
products in Maryland Royal Blue Bottles. 
They always stand out on display because of 
their vivid and distinctive color. Thus, they 


make your preparations easier to sell, because 
of the well-established merchandising principle 
that ‘‘the more readily a product is seen and 
remembered, the more freely it is bought.”’ 


In addition to royal blue containers, we 
manufacture green tint and flint bottles of the 
highest quality. Modern equipment, skilled 
workmen and high-grade materials are your 
assurance that all Maryland bottles are of uni- 
form quality, accurate capacity and dependable 
strength. Write today for full information and 
sample bottles—royal blue, green tint or flint. 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


RoyaL BLuE =» 


GREEN TINT 1 


FLINT CONTAINERS 


New York Representative, 277 BROADWAY 


(M) . 
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GREEN TINT ROYAL BLUE FLINT 


Pacific Coast Representative, PACIFIC COAST GLASS CO.,SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Luckies Abandon SweetsCampaign; 
Expand Advertising Program 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


The battle of Lucky Strike cig- 
arettes against sweets—a battle 
which, backed by a $12,300,- 
000 advertising appropriation, 
has boosted sales of Luckies in 
the last ten months to unprece- 
dented heights, which evoked 
outcries in the ranks of the 
sugar industry, a clamor of pro- 
tests from many educators, 
clergymen, statesmen and par- 
ents, was credited with inspir- 
ing the introduction in the 
United States Senate of the 
Smoot Bill to censor advertis- 
ing—is over. 

Perhaps the combination of 
these factors has proved too 
strong for George Washington 
Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, who con- 
ceived the campaign. 

Or, perhaps, Mr. Hill—as he 
sometimes does — has just 
changed his mind. 

At any rate, in every newspaper 
in New York City this week, 
the celebrities who have found 
Lucky Strikes good for their 
figure are conspicuous by their 
absence. So is the use of the 
slogan ‘‘Reach for a Lucky in- 
stead of a Sweet.” In their 
place appears the picture of a 
beautiful nonentity, with Luckies’ once 
relegated slogan, “It’s Toasted,’ sur- 
rounded by copy more persuasive than 
argumentative, which tells simply the 
teasons why Luckies are good to 
smoke and kind to the throat. 
Although Mr. Hill has changed his 
mind regarding this theme, he is more 
sold than ever on the value of larger 
space advertising. The new campaign 
will appear shortly twice a week in 
almost every daily newspaper in the 
United States—Mondays and Wednes- 
days in the evening papers, and Tues- 
days and Thursdays in the morning— 
more than 1,600 papers all told. The 
insertions will range in size from 1,- 
200 to 1,000 lines, according to local- 
ity, with 800 in the tabloids—as com- 
pared with a minimum of 600 lines 
in the sweets campaign. Altogether it 
looks as though the American Tobacco 
Company will spend this year more 
than their anticipated $12,300,000 ap- 


Noid errr 
Etching by Levon West, courtesy Kennedy Galleries. 


George Washington Hill, president of the Amer- 


ican Tobacco Com pany. 


propriation, and a good deal more 
than half of the whole will go into 
newspapers. 

Of all of the major advertising media 
which Mr. Hill has used to get his 
anti-sweets campaign over — news- 
papers, magazines, radio and posters, 
—posters alone still carry this contro- 
versial message. The reason for this 
is mechanical—the posters being pre- 
pared months in advance. Soon, how- 
ever, it is expected that they too will 
be changed. 

Shortly after the campaign was launch- 
ed last October the sweets industry 
went to Mr. Hill and asked him, ‘“‘in 
all fairness,” to cut out the specific 
mention of their products in his adver- 
tising. Mr. Hill shrugged his wide 
and expressive shoulders. Why should 
he change his copy in deference to 
anybody? It was a good idea and was 
proving most profitable. In an article 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for December 
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22, he explained his stand: 
“We have nothing in mind 
other than to increase the sales 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes. We 
certainly have no desire to an- 
tagonize nor to direct unfavor- 
able attention to any industry. 
The only suggestion in our ad- 
vertising is that eating sweets, 
heavy pastries and rich sauces 
tends to prevent slender fig- 
ures, and as to that, we have 
thought the medical authorities 
are in agreement. 
“As to the wholesomeness or 
unwholesomeness of fattening 
sweets or other substances, we 
have made no suggestion in 
our advertising. 
“Members of the sweets indus- 
try, in legitimately advertising 
their products, quite inciden- 
tally and without malice, have 
adopted exactly this same ad- 
vertising and have already 
made this same point that they 
object to, to the public. 
“The president of a chain of 
tobacco stores, who also con- 
trols a chain of candy stores, 
came to me the other day and 
told me he had told his people 
to direct their efforts to selling 
candy and he would not have 
any complaint to make. The same ap- 
plies to sweets manufacturers. If they 
would forget about our campaign and 
devote themselves to making their own 
merchandising interesting and con- 
structive, they would never have occa- 
sion to complain. When you start 
worrying about the other fellow’s busi- 
ness you cease to sell your own mer- 
chandise. It is our business to sell 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. We shall con- 
tinue to do so on a sound, truthful 
basis, as aggressively as we can.” 
Failing to persuade Mr. Hill to aban- 
don his project at that time, the sweets 
industry formed a National Food 
Products Protective Committee to wage 
an aggressive war against it. Mean- 
while Lucky Strike sales continued to 
climb. In the two months after Octo- 
ber 15, business had increased 47 per 
cent over the same period of the pre- 
vious year. 

(Continued on page 404) 
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Simmons Will Increase 
Promotion $1,000,000 
in Expansion Plan 


With a growth in sales of 36 per cent 
in the first seven months of 1929, as 
compared with the same period last 
year, and the completion of plans to 
introduce several new products, the 
Simmons Company, bedroom furniture 
manufacturers, will increase their ad- 
vertising appropriation $1,000,000 
next year. This would be double the 
increase for 1928, and the total ap- 
propriation is expected to approach 
$3,000,000. The company also con- 
templates the addition of new dealers. 
On September 1 the company will 
place on the market a new mattress 
to be known as the “Deep-Sleep” and 
to retail for less than $20—about half 
the price of their “Beautyrest’’ mat- 
tress. 

The first of next year Simmons will 
formally introduce furniture in the 
plastic field. The product, known as 
Zalmite, after Zalmon G. Simmons, 
president of the company, was first an- 
nounced in SALES MANAGEMENT last 
March. It is the result of months of 
experimenting, with molded products 
as an eventual aim. It is planned to 
turn out furniture in molds, aided by 
certain chemical reactions from gases 
and pressure. The aim is to produce 
a new type of furniture in colors on 
a mass output basis and at low prices. 
This would expand greatly Simmons’ 
field and sales possibilities, bringing 
the company eventually into general 
furniture manufacturing, rather than 
mainly bedroom equipment. 

Zalmite, made from peanut shells, old 
burlap and other waste products, can 
be made by the company today at a 
cost of about 5 cents per pound—a 
cost which later will be still further 
reduced. 


Harry F. Sinclair 


Bohack Will Exhibit 
Products in Theatre 


H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., operat- 
ing some 500 grocery stores in Brook- 
lyn and on Long Island, will cooperate 
with the Publix Theatres Corporation 
in a food products exhibit to be held 
at the Paramount Theatre, Brooklyn, 
September 14-21. A series of booths 
will be installed along the walls of the 
lounge at which the products of na- 
tional advertisers will be presented. 
Samples of small merchandise will be 
distributed to guests of the theatre on 
the presentation of theatre ticket stubs. 
The plan, conceived by D. V. Kilfoyle, 
advertising manager of Bohack, is un- 
der the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. It is expected 
that 100,000 people will visit the the- 
atre during the week. 


Film Shows Store Clerks 
How to Sell Style 


A plan of visual education for depart- 
ment store executives, buyers and sales 
personnel on the selling of style and 
fashion ensembles is being worked out 
by Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., New 
York, in a series of motion pictures, 
the first of which, “The College Girl,” 
has just been completed. 

Taken at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, “The College 


Girl” shows advance autumn styles for 
the sub-deb, with a series of ‘‘flash- 
backs” illustrating the conditions un- 
der which the various costumes will be 
worn, and the reaction of the girl’s 
associates to it. 


Payne Succeeds Harris 
at Business Papers 


Donald Harris, manager of the ad- 
vertising bureau of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., New York, for 
the past five years, has resigned to join 
the H. K. McCann Company, as an 
account executive in their San Fran- 
cisco office. 

Harold J. Payne, until recently direc- 
tor of publicity promotion for the 
American Leather Producers, Inc., suc- 
ceeds him. Mr. Payne was formerly a 
member of the staff of the Society for 
Electrical Development and for two 
years was with Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering in an editorial 


capacity. 


Sinclair and Prairie 
Plan $600,000,000 
Oil Consolidation 


Harry F. Sinclair, chairman of the 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, 
confirmed this week reports that 
negotiations are under way for a con- 
solidation of his company with the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company. 

The aggregate value of properties of 
the two companies is about $600,000. 
000—two-thirds of which are under 
Sinclair control. The new company 
would be exceeded in size in the 
United States only by the Standard Oil 
Companies of New Jersey and Indiana. 
Although confirming the negotiations, 
Mr. Sinclair denied that any tangible 
results had yet come from them. “All 
that can positively be said now,” he 
explained, “is that if a purchase or 
merger takes place, it will not be by 
absorption of Sinclair by any other 
company. 

“T have no intention of retiring from 
the oil business.” 

Evaluations are now being made. 


Expect Merger of Lipton 
with Maypole Company 


The recent appointment of Sir J. 
Martin, chairman of the Maypole 
Dairy Company, as chairman of Lip- 
ton, Ltd., tea merchants, is seen in 
London as the first step toward a pos- 
sible merger of these two companies. 
The Maypole interests, which also 
operate a chain of retail stores, have a 
total capitalization of more than 
£9,000,000. 


Noted Orchestra on Air 


The Philadelphia Orchestra will go on the 
air October 6, November 3 and December 
8, under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company, makers of 
Philco radio sets. 


Mr. Rogers in Blindfold 
Test Picks Goodyear 


In a new direct-mail campaign 
which the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company has prepared 
for its dealers, Will Rogers par- 
ticipates in the “blindfold test,” 
in which Goodyear tires get a 
fairly good deal. 

Describing the test, Mr. Rogers 
says, “I was blindfolded and 
led into a room with dozens of 
different tires and I picked 
Goodyear right away. I felt of 
all of them and it was the only 
one that wasn’t flat.” 
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12 “Sequence” calls 
$4721.26 in Fruit and Produce 
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A CieveLanp dealer using a “sequence list,”’ 
sold $4721.26 worth of fruit and produce by 
eight telephone calls costing $9.20. 

This firm had a list of 15 out of town cus- 
tomers who might buy up to a carload at a 
time. The list was filed in advance with the 
long distance operator. When notified, she 
started putting the calls through. As one was 
finished, another was ready. Of the 15 calls 
placed at this particular time, 12 were com- 
pleted and 8 resulted in sales. 

“Sequence lists’’ of this kind are another 
convenience for saving the time of the 
telephone user. A coal company in a 
southern city placed a sequence list of 


12 toll calls. All calls were completed and each 
call sold one carload of coal. Minimum conver- 
sation time of three minutes was not exceeded 
on any message. Cost of the calls, $9.75. An 
Idaho wholesale grocery sold $7000 worth of 
goods in an hour by the same method. 

Out of town telephone service can be cus- 
tom-made to suit your business. No matter 
what the requirements of your organization, this 
swift, economical service can be fitted to them. 

What calls could you profitably make now? 
You will be surprised how little they will 
cost. . . . Calling by number takes less 
time. Bell Telephone Service . 
Quick . . . Inexpensive . . . Universal. 
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Publishers Complete 


Standard Survey of 
New York Market 


A standard market survey of the New 
York market has just been completed 
by the Promotion and Research Man- 
agers Group of New York news- 
papers under the auspices of the New 
York Publishers’ Association and will 
be issued to advertisers and agencies 
early in September. 

The survey, one of a series of 
regional surveys prepared by news- 
papers throughout the country and 
issued by the bureau of advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, defines the New 
York market as consisting of “New 
York City and the suburban area 
within a radius of fifty miles of City 
Hall.” This area, it is shown, has 
a population of 10,120,609. From it 
come 27 per cent of the nation’s tax 
returns on incomes of $5,000 and 
more. “The area manufactures 10 
per cent of the nation’s total products, 
has 73 per cent of the nation’s bank 
deposits, and handles one-half of the 
nation’s foreign commerce.” 

The annual net income of New York 
City, according to the survey, approxi- 
mates $5,000,000,000. 

George Benneyan, of the New York 
Sun, chairman of the Promotion and 
Research Managers’ Group, was active- 
ly in charge of the work. 

An article by Walter Mann describing 
the work of the bureau of advertising 
with member newspapers in develop- 
ing the standard market survey series, 
will appear in an early issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


Hearst Buys S. F. Bulletin; 


Increases Dominance 

With the acquisition this week of the 
San Francisco Bulletin by the San 
Francisco Call and Post, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst strengthened his position 
of dominance in the California jour- 
nalistic field. The combined paper 
will be known as San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

The merger leaves two newspapers in 
the afternoon field in San Francisco, 
the Call-Bulletin, and the Daily News, 
owned by Scripps-Howard. 

Mr. Hearst’s influence in California, 
where he first got a start in the jour- 
nalistic field, is greater probably than 
in any other place in the country. He 
now controls the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, Los Angeles Herald, San 
Francisco Examiner, San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, and the Oakland In- 


quiver, 


Kroger, First National 
and Jewel May Unite 


The Boston Post reported this week 
that a merger is expected between First 
National Stores, operating a chain of 
grocery stores in New England, the 
Kroger Grocery Stores, operating 5,- 
200 units throughout the Middlewest, 
and Jewel Tea Company, manufactur- 
ers and distributors of teas and other 
grocery products. 

Although executives of the First Na- 
tional Stores deny the rumor, the Post 
says bankers in New York may be 
“picking up stock quietly.’” An execu- 
tive of the Jewel Tea Company, in a 
wire to SALES MANAGEMENT, express- 
ed the belief that the rumor was un- 
founded. 


Luckies Abandon Sweets 
Campaign 

(Continued from page 401) 
The sweets industry in its turn be- 
gan to seek flaws in Mr. Hill’s armor. 
Capt. George Fried of the Republic, 
who had written a testimonial on the 
part Lucky Strike cigarettes had played 
in helping him and his crew to save 
the drowning crew of an Italian 
freighter, and Maj. Gen. Robert Lee 
Bullard, retired, were censured by the 
Government for capitalizing upon 
their rank in writing testimonials for 
Lucky Strikes. 
Soon after that an avalanche of pro- 
tests from radio listeners throughout the 
country, inspired by the Food Products 
Protective Committee, caused the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company to ask 
Mr. Hill to abandon specific mention 
of sweets in his weekly programs. For 
one or two programs the slogan was 
abbreviated to ‘Reach for a Lucky 
. . «+, leaving the listener to fill in 
the rest. Finally it was eliminated al- 
together in this medium. 
Meanwhile the “paid testimonial” 
business in advertising (although 
practically all of the Lucky Strike tes- 
timonials have not been paid for, most 
of the “celebrities” being glad to get 
the publicity for nothing!) occupied 
the attention of various advertising 
organizations. The Association of 
National Advertisers and the Ameti- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies expressed their attitude on it, 
and the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers devoted a large part of their 
spring convention to this subject. The 
National Better Business Bureau con- 
ducted a survey among advertisers to 
ascertain their viewpoint on paid tes- 
timonials and found that some 99 per 
cent of them were opposed to the 
practice. 


C. H. JOHNSON, for some time vice- 
president of the advertising agency of 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, and more tre- 
cently with Young & Rubicam, New 
York agency, has joined the Fisk Tire 
Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts, as advertising manager. ee 
L. Z. McKee has become merchandising 
manager of the Gardner Motor Company, 
Detroit. Previously he was an executive 
with H. M. Ballard & Company, Chicago, 
merchandising counselor. The Gardner 
company has established a new department 
under his direction. JOsEPH E, 
MoorHeEab, formerly advertising manager 
of the Marland Oil Company, has just 
become sales promotion manager of the 
Continental Oil Company, formed by the 
recent merger of the Marland and Con- 
tinental companies, and will devote his 
attention particularly to the marketing of 
a new line of Conoco Germ-Processed 
oils, soon to be put on the market. . . 
WLLIAM C. BENNETT has resigned as vice- 
president of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
financial advertising agency, New York, to 
join the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company. . . COLIN CAMPBELL, vice- 
president in charge of sales of Willys- 
Overland, Inc., is ill in the Ford Hospital, 
Detroit. . . . E. R. ReEEp has resigned 
from the Roehm-Roehm Company to join 
the Reliable Poultry Journal in an adver- 
tising and editorial capacity. . . . C. W. 
STANTON has been appointed New York 
district manager for the Republic Rubber 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio. . . . 
Boyp L. DomBRowsk1 has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the American Legion 
Monthly, New York. He was formerly 
Eastern advertising manager. . . . D. I. 
MacDonalLp has left the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company to join M. P. Gould Com- 
pany, New York agency. . . . E. H. 
SERRANO, export manager of the Windsor 
Corporation, St. Louis, has returned from 
a four months’ trip through twelve central 
European countries. . . Cadillac Motor 
Car Company has appointed five regional 
managers: R. L. NEWTON, who was in 
charge of the development of territories. 
and field forces for Cadillac, as Eastern 
manager at New York; JAMes A. GRIER, 
formerly assistant manager of distribution, 
to be in charge of the Great Lakes region 
at Detroit; and C. C. CLARK, BRUCE 
ADAMS and FLOyp AKERS, as managers, 
respectively, of the Pacific, Midwest and 
Southern regions, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Kansas City and Atlanta. 


Associated Business Papers 
Meet in Chicago October 15 


The annual fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers will take place 
in Chicago, October 15-17—just prior 
to that of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations there, October 17-18. 

The National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors will convene at the same 
time and place. 
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Hard Hitters 


Let’s have more of them 


There are no handsomer, healthier 
youngsters in the world than those 
who storm our parks and recreation 
centers every weekend. Here are no 
watchers. Here are players. Here are 
no skinny, envious critics. Here are 
young men and women on the firing 
line of sport; brown, vigorous, graceful. 


One of the most amazing develop- 
ments in our social life has been the rise 
of amateur sports during the last two 
decades. And the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers have encouraged it with 
every resource at their command. 


There are now amateur baseball, 
tennis, basketball or golf organizations 
in all important cities. And the local 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper prints 
their scores, reports their tourna- 
ments, leads any fight for a new 
club-house, a new community gym 
or swimming pool, or a new park. 


Today, all SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers are helping to develop formid- 
able contestants for tomorrow’s Na- 
tional Amateur Championship honors 
by the liberal editorial consideration 
they give to the stars of the prairie 
ball lot, the public golf course, the 
neighborhood tennis courts and other 
public recreational centers. 


“Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton,” said the Duke of 
Wellington. And in the fast, highly 
competitive life facing our coming 
generation, the hard hitters and the 
straight shooters will have the edge. 


Let’s have more of them. 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO.. News BUFFALO..... Times COLUMBUS... Citizen HOUSTON ... . Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 

CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON ... News INDIANAPOLIS. Times AKRON... . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Teiegram EL PASO ..... Post 

BALTIMORE... Post CINCINNATI ..... Post DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press SAN DIEGO... . | Sine 

PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO... . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE . . . Press 
— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE. . . New Mexico State Tribune 
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OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DeEPT., Stuart S. Schuyler, DIRECTOR, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, DALLAS 
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| gets smaller and smaller as 


you use up the tobaceo .. . . 


HALF=HALF 


A blend of mitd and metlow ftragranre—tar yaur pleasure. 


“{T'S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS” 


One of the newspaper advertise- 
ments introducing the new Half and 
Half tin in Buffalo 


Half and Half Stresses 
“Collapsible” Tin 
in Buffalo Debut 


A test campaign to introduce a new 
collapsible tin for Half and Half 
smoking tobacco was launched in the 
three Buffalo newspapers this week by 
the American Tobacco Company, 
backed up by various dealer media. 
The tin, property of the tobacco com- 
pany, gets smaller as its contents are 
consumed—keeping the tobacco com- 
pact, preventing it from crumbling, 
and eliminating the inconvenience of 
carrying a bulky, half-empty tin. 

The campaign will run in Buffalo for 
four months. Its extension nationally 
will be contingent upon the success 
it encounters there. Advertisements 
are running twice weekly. The first, 
this week, was seven columns. The 
others will be 1,000 and 700 lines, 
alternating. Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, New York, is directing. 

Half and Half is a combination of 
Lucky Strike smoking tobacco and 
Buckingham bright cut plug. 


Yakima Peach Bureau 
Extends Advertising 


Encouraged by the success of their first 
year's advertising program, the Yakima 
Valley Peach Bureau, Washington, 
will open a 1929 campaign next week 
on an enlarged scale in newspapers in 
the West and Middle West as far 
East as Minnesota, under the direction 
of the Izzard Company, Seattle. 

A broadside outlining the campaign 
has just been sent to brokers and job- 
bers. 

In addition to a large space campaign 
to housewives, the bureau is running 
a series of teaser ‘‘spot ads.” 


Vick Chemical Elects 
L. Richardson Head; 
to Sell New Lines 


H. Smith Richardson, president, and 
Lunsford Richardson, first vice-presi- 
dent, were elected respectively chair- 
man and president of the Vick 
Chemical Company, at a meeting in 
Philadelphia this week, as a step in 
an expansion program which will also 
involve the introduction of several new 
lines of products. Both are sons of 
the founder of the business, Lunsford 
Richardson, Sr., who died in 1919. 
W. Y. Preyer, who has been executive 
vice-president, becomes first vice-presi- 
dent in charge of new products and 
expansion. 

For forty-four years the Vick Chem- 
ical Company, the headquarters of 
which are at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has concentrated its efforts wholly 
on Vick’s VapoRub, sales of which 
now total approximately 26,000,000 
units annually. The introduction of 
new lines, therefore, involves a com- 
plete change of policy, and is a direct 
result of the establishment last month 
of the Vick Financial Corporation to 
enable distributors to participate, 
through stock ownership, in the com- 
pany’s growth. 

The new products and the marketing 
plans will be announced later. 


Swiss Cheese Promotion 
Improves Demand Here 


An increase of more than 1,000,000 
pounds in the imports of Swiss cheese 
in the first six months of 1929, as 
compared with the same period last 
year, is reported to the food products 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce by the Swiss ‘‘Cheese Union.” 
Much of this increase—from 8,234,- 
463 pounds to 9,401,511—is said to 
be due to a $300,000 advertising 
campaign now being conducted by the 
union in American publications. It 
is expected that this appropriation will 
soon be increased. 


Movie Industry Adopts 


Group Marketing 


The Allied States Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Exhibitors has completed 
arrangements wtih the R. K. O. Dis- 
tributing Corporation and Tiffany- 
Stahl Productions, Inc., by which those 
companies would supply the needs of 
their houses for the next five years at 
prices which it is contended would 
enable the small picture theatres to re- 
main in business. 


AMERICAN SALPA CORPORATION, New 
York City, leather manufacturers; Yorx 
IcE MACHINERY CORPORATION, Brooklyn, 
and GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION, San 
Francisco, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC., New 
York City, Macfadden Red Seal Program 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Network, to Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., 
Philadelphia and New York. 


JOHNSON Motor CoMPANy, Waukegan, 
Illinois, Johnson outboard motors, to 
Crowell, Crane, Williams & Company, 
Chicago. 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY, Chicago, pianos 
and radios, to the Edward H. Weiss Com- 
pany, there. Newspapers, magazines and 
radio. 


Cap SHEAF BREAD COMPANY, St. Louis, 
Cap Sheaf bread and Bran Agar cookies, 
to Brockland & Moore, Inc., of that city. 


JANET Lou CooKE & ASSOCIATES, Boston, 
“Gift of the Month’ account, to Porter 
Corporation, there. Trade and class pub- 
lications. 


BALKEIT RADIO COMPANY, North Chicago, 
newspaper campaign, to  Hatch-Sattley 
Agency, Chicago. 


PROCESS CORPORATION, Chicago, greeting 
cards, to Brinckerhoff, Inc., there. News- 
papers. 


Marks ANHEIM, INC., New York City, 
custom-made clothes, to Ajax Advertising 
Agency, Inc., there. 


ALL-STEEL EQuIp COMPANY, Aurora, 
Illinois, steel cabinets, lockers and electrical 
parts, to Buchen Company, Chicago. Trade 
papers, sporting, general magazines and 
direct mail. 


BENEFICIAL OPERATING BUREAU, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit and Bos- 
ton, industrial bankers, to W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., New York City. 


COLUMBIA MANTEL COMPANY, Louisville, 
to Chambers Agency, Inc., there. 


EMPIRE FURNITURE COMPANY and_ the 
PENN TABLE COMPANY, Huntington, West 
Virginia, to Thomsen-Ellis Company, Bal- 
timore. 


COLUMBUS VACCINE CoMPANy, Columbus, 
Ohio, to Frank B. White Company, Chi- 
cago. Country papers and direct mail. 


WILLETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ring automatic bridge tables and 
Willett display merchandisers, to the Rob- 
bins & Pearson Company, Columbus. 


PowER Door CORPORATION, Chicago, 
electrically operated domestic and industrial 
garage doors, to Homer McKee Company, 
Inc., of that city. Trade papers and news- 
papers in sections where distribution has 
already been obtained. 
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To Sell Farmers Be 


Human and Sincere 
(Continued from page 382) 

of ten years the “dividends” will total 

$4,392.00, whereas the investment as 

analyzed in the previous paragraph 

amounts to only $1,106.40, leaving a 

“net dividend” of $3,285.60. 

This ‘“‘net profit’ is duly entered on 
the front page of the ‘Investment 
Bond,” the farmer’s name and address 
are written in, and if he isn’t thor- 
oughly convinced that in signing the 
order he is making an investment, he 
surely should be! 

In demonstrating, Delco-Light sales- 
men use an album and a demonstrator 
car. One of the most effective demon- 
strations is merely to set an electric 
lamp on a table beside an oil lamp, 
then turn the electric light on and off. 

“Farmers are sometimes hard to 
close,” Mr. Arnold said, ‘though 
probably no more so than others. One 
may want to go into town and ask 
the general storekeeper or some other 
whose opinion he values whether 
everything is all right in the contract. 
If so, the salesman will go with him, 
if permitted to do so, otherwise he 
will leave the contract with the assur- 
ance that he knows the prospect will 
find everything perfectly all right. 

“In general, the usual procedure in 
closing applies. When the farmer is 
sold or believed to be sold, simply 
produce the contract and a pen and 
ask him to sign on the dotted line.” 


Hamilton Institute Head, 


Jeremiah Jenks, Dies 


Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, research pro- 
fessor of government at New York 
University and president of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, one of the largest 
educational advertisers in the United 
States, died in New York last Satur- 
day of pneumonia, in his seventy- 
third year. Dr. Jenks had been ill 
for the past three years. 

He had held professorships in Indiana, 
Cornell and New York universities, 
had fulfilled several important com- 
missions as mediator. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 370) 


cally to appeals based on style, color, price 
and particularly whatever is the newest 
and most advanced. She may be coldly 
logical one moment and wholly whimsical 
the next. ‘“Whims of iron” are hers with- 
out rhyme or reason. All this is told in- 
terestingly in this essay—which contains 
just enough statistical support to make the 
whole thing seem logical and sound. Good 
material to read at least once before set- 
ting out to impress milady—either from 
the sales or advertising viewpoint. 


Have you 


a Pacifie Coast 


Sales Problem? 


This successful selling service may be the answer. G In- 
cludes trained sales direction and personnel — receiving, 
warehousing, shipping— dealer merchandising and dis- 


play. G All credits assumed— Sales discounted monthly. 


It may be possible for you to meet the new distributing and 
marketing conditions, without changing your business policy, 
by utilizing this independent Pacific Coast sales organization. 


Thus you could cover the 10 Western States and Hawaii 
thoroughly, conducting your selling, merchandising and deal- 
er advertising program free of all detail and at a controlled cost. 


Your campaigns would be guided by the Jocalized knowledge 
and records accumulated during 38 years’ experience in this 
rapidly-growing regional market. 


We contact approximately 16,000 wholesale, retail and chain 
outlets: drug, hardware, jewelry, stationery, leather goods, 
sporting goods, department and general stores. 


For many years we have served four nationally- 
known firms—the manufacturers of AMITY 
LEATHER PRODUCTS, INGERSOLL 
WATCHES, GEM SAFETY RAZORS AND 
BLADES and WATERBURY CLOCKS. 


Recently we conducted a successful campaign, in- 
troducing Gevaert Films on the Pacific Coast. 
This suggested that, with the facilities of our new 
building, we could affiliate with another substan- 
tial manufacturer. 


= Realizing that a permanent connection requires 

EBERHARD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO careful investigation, we invite inquiries from in- 

Steeland concrete. 20,000 sq. ft. floorspace. Ownedand terested executives, and shall be glad to corre- 
exclusively occupied by this company. spond regarding details. 


THE GEO. H. EBERHARD COMPANY 


[INCORPORATED 1891] 


SELLING AGENTS 
290 FIRST STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Division Headquarters 


LOS ANGELES 
BUTTE 


SEATTLE 
EL PASO 


SPOKANE PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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This Plan Cut the Cost of 
Hiring Salesmen from $40 to $7 


(Continued from page 389) 


But Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith could 
not use mob psyschology and mass 
methods in selling their single lots. 
They grew disgruntled, for nothing is 
more discouraging than a piece of 
ground bringing only an annual tax 
bill, when big profits are expected. 
The discontent of dissatisfied cus- 
tomers spread and the crop of new 
buyers decreased. 

Not only were investors disillu- 
sioned, but what about Coxy’s army 
of salesmen? Of course, they fell out 
of the ranks and many went back to 
their old vocations of selling products 
other than real estate. 


Discard Old Methods 


The J. B. Ransom Corporation, one 
of the oldest and largest realty firms 
of Los Angeles, is one of the con- 
cerns in which ballyhoo methods of 
sales promotion have given way to 
sound principles of merchandising. A 
ranking officer of the company told the 
writer that, though the new plan is 
proving itself beyond the fondest 
hopes, it required almost blind courage 
to depart from old methods about a 
year ago. 

The simple plan is premised on two 
facts almost axiomatic in good mer- 
chandising: 

1. The satisfied and contented cus- 
tomer is the most permanent asset of a 
business. 


2. The satisfied customer is one 
who buys because he is given all tne 
facts that point to the advantage of 
buying. In other words, he is ap- 
proached by logic rather than by emo- 


tion. 


To apply these principles it was 
necessary to do away with the army 
of salesmen who promised prospects 
everything but the president's desk. 
Mob methods that take advantage of 
the artificial enthusiasm of the band 
wagon had to be discarded to avoid 
the inevitable day of reckoning. To 
rebuild confidence in real estate as a 
substantial investment it was necessary 
to dig for fundamental facts about 
real estate values and possibilities and 
present these facts to a public that has 
grown real estate wise through per- 
sonal experience. A high-class type of 
salesman had to be obtained. 

A difficult sales program surely, as 
applied to the real estate business, 
where in many cities circus methods 
have been the rule for so long. But 
the J. B. Ransom Corporation has been 


vindicated by net results in the bank. 
Substantial deals have multiplied, de- 
spite the fact that the present selling 
force is a mere handful as compared 
to the former army of salesmen. Of 
course, turnover of salesmen has not 
been altogether eliminated, but where 
the company formerly took on about 
300 new salespeople a week, the num- 
ber has been reduced to about twenty- 
five. The monthly advertising budget 
for new salesmen has been reduced 
from $3,000 per month to less than 
$500. Where it cost some $40-odd 
and more in advertising to secure a 
new salesman, it now costs this firm 
only $7. 

The men are hand-picked, profes- 
sional types who are thoroughly 
trained in real estate salesmanship. 
Training the men costs about $25 
each, including advertising, overhead 
of training quarters, and so on. 

The salespeople are trained for one 
week in four distinct aspects of the 
real estate business. They are trained 
in fundamentals of real estate develop- 
ment; engineers give lectures on what 
factors increase real estate values. 
They learn to look at real estate 
through the eyes of a professional in- 
vestor who considers every phase 
affecting the property, surroundings, 
location, typography, geographical 
trends of development and so on. 
Financial experts instruct in fun- 
damentals of their specialty. Sales 
experts teach all the elements that go 
into the principles of selling. Re- 
cruits review the advertising work of 
the company; are taught the part it 
plays and why. They are given in- 
struction in legal aspects of real estate 
brokerage, what the law permits and 
what is taboo. 


No More “High-Pressure” 


Above all, the new recruits are 
taught not to “high-pressure.” Nega- 
tive salesmanship, that allows the 
prospect to sell himself, after he 
learns all the facts, is not discouraged. 
And the method sells real estate! The 
writer was told of one new salesman 
who finished his training course on 
Friday and closed his first deal on 
Sunday. Another salesman brought 
two teachers to a subdivision and 
warned the office manager they were 
not prospects, but visitors, and asked 
that no salesman try to sell them. 
Before they left the site one of them 
had purchased a lot. 


Even the firm’s advertising for sales 
people is negative to a degree, and 
that’s perhaps one reason it secures a 
high type of man and woman. Here’s 
a sample of its classified advertising: 
“The J. B. Ransom Corporation offers 
clean-cut, better-than-the-average men 
and women an opportunity to make a 
permanent, money-making sales com- 
mission connection. Ransom trained 
salespeople are making good. To 
enter this enthusiastic, progressive or- 
ganization, you must be willing to fit 
into the ‘Values Backed by Facts’ pro- 
gram now under way... .” 

For contrast, we read an advertise- 
ment of another real estate broker, 
who teaches his men by precept—and 
none too well: “Salesmen—show your 
clients our offers in ° , and 
you'll need an armoured car to trans- 
port your commissions.’ 

“The Values Backed by Facts’ pro- 
gram mentioned in the classified ad- 
vertisement is the tangible name given 
to this firm’s new policy of selling 
real estate and is the slogan used in 
an extensive mewspaper campaign 
that backs up their salesmen. 


Cold Facts Stressed 


The “Values Backed by Facts” policy 
of the company is applied not only in 
the personal salesmanship of the or- 
ganization, but in its advertising. For 
instance, in an advertisement exploit- 
ing Whittier Boulevard is a box of 
“facts.” It includes the results of a 
check of traffic on the boulevard by 
the State Highway Department. In- 
crease in rentals are given in cold 
figures. Names of actual buyers and 
sellers of specific properties are given 
with sales figures, showing increased 
valuation. Another paragraph lists 
the number of chain stores that have 
established branches on a block of the 
boulevard, which a year ago had only 
one tenant. 

Always, however, customers are 
warned not to expect too much. In 
order to counteract any temptation on 
the part of salespeople to paint too 
rosy a picture during the enthusiasm 
of the sales interview, the Ransom 
company uses a stock letter to all its 
buyers a day or two after the deal has 
been made. Salesmen have read this 
letter; they know what it contains. 
They realize that it invites comebacks 
that expose objectionable _ selling 
methods. It is an interesting letter, 
coming as it does from a real estate 
broker, whose optimism, as a class, is 
proverbial: 

“Your purchase of property on the 
East Side represents one of the oldest 
and most conservative types of invest: 
ments known. It gives you as neatly 
a guarantee against loss as is humanly 
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possible to give with any investment. 

“You have a genuine opportunity 
of securing a substantial profit within 
a reasonable length of time. Real 
estate is seldom looked upon as a 
liquid asset, one out of which you 
can get your money quickly. 

“We make no representations as to 
quick profits, even though quick 
rofits are sometimes taken. 

“Seasoned real estate investors 
realize that an investment in land is 
a long-time investment. While it is 
true that large profits are sometimes 
made in a few months, it also is some- 
times necessary in order to make a 
substantial profit to hold your property 
for a period of three years or more. 

“We shall safeguard your invest- 
ment in every way. We feel that you 
have made a splendid investment, and 
feel a duty, responsibility and obliga- 
tion toward every man and woman 
who shows confidence in the J. B. 
Ransom Corporation through the pur- 
chase of our property. The abilities 
and resources of this company will at 
all times work for your protection and 
gain.” 

Obviously, this letter is intended to 
nip in the very bud any illusion of 
big and quick profit. Also it invites 
exposure of any extravagant claims on 
the part of salesmen. However, it is 
reported that since the inauguration 
of the ‘“Values Backed by Facts” pro- 
gram, there have been no comebacks 
of disappointed customers. Further- 
more, the selling cost of the Ransom 
company has been reduced about 50 
percent, due primarily to a like de- 
crease in salesmen-turnover. 


General Foods Acquires 
Batchelder & Snyder 


General Foods Corporation, formerly 
the Postum Company, through its sub- 
sidiary, Frosted Foods Company, Inc., 
has acquired a substantial interest in 
the Batchelder & Snyder Company, 
largest and oldest independent pack- 
ing and food distributing plant in 
New England. 

There will be no change in manage- 
ment and personnel. The plant will 
be enlarged and will install a new 
Process for the quick freezing of 
foods. 

About fifty food items—fish, meats, 
fruits, vegetables and others—in pack- 
age form will be handled. 


Broadcasting Firm Fails 


The American Broadcasting Company, a 
tadio chain of twenty stations operating on 
the Pacific Coast and in the Middle West, 
went into receivership at Seattle last week, 


ue to liabilities which they were unable 
tO meet, 
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E BUYER IS HALF THE SALE” 


Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion 
Boards 


Cloverbloom Butter 


Borden’s' Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 


Ipana Tooth Paste 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker's Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 


Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 


Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt's Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley’s Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 


‘And Another Thing- 


RITERION (3-sheet) service 
cooperates fully with ad- 
vertising) agencies — a 

really unique feature in a non- 
publication medium. 


This assures the advertiser 
of uniformly harmonious rela- 
tions, and the agency (if recog- 
nized by us) of its legitimate 
income. Criterion Service is 
the only national outdoor 
medium paying the full agency 
commission. 


No. 7 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet “Neighborhood Posting” 


Attention of 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 


Company Nonme--..--.......----...-.-----..-<2---.-1sasesensnnsencesnnsneenserenacensernannancceenscccseeess 
Address--.----- 


@® a 
I , 
ROFIT GAINS OF BIG BUSINESS: Talk about 
3 profitless prosperity has been displaced by talk 
about gains in business profits. These gains are 
strikingly shown by a National City Bank (New York) 
tabulation of 650 corporations which in the first six months 
of 1929 reported aggregate net profits of $2,083,823,000 
compared with $1,674,888,000 in the same period of 1928, 
a gain of 24.4 per cent. Omitting the 366 transportation 
and other public utility corporations included in the list, 
we find that 284 corporations engaged in manufacturing 
and trade had net profits this year of $871,844,000 com- 
pared with $654,484,000 last year, a gain of 33.2 per cent. 
Twenty-three iron and steel concerns head the list in gains, 
103 per cent, while fifteen automobile companies, first in 
volume of profits, are last in gains, 4.3 per cent. Losses 
are recorded in only two groups—leather and restaurant 
chains. . . . It is now becoming clear that we are at a 
peak of prosperity which, relatively, dwarfs the heights 
reached in 1926. Take, for example, the latest half year 
income statement of the Coca Cola Company—net receipts: 
1929, $19,193,000; 1926, $14,992,000; net profits before 
taxes: 1929, $6,492,000; 1926, $4,696,000. And instances 
of this kind are the rule rather than the exception. 
This does not mean, of course, that these superlatively good 
times are universally enjoyed. The weight of evidence 
still leans on the side of doubt as to the state of small 
businesses as a body. The City Bank figures deal only 
with leading corporations able to take fullest advantage of 
favorable conditions. Of the results of operations on a 
limited scale little is known save that employment and 
payroll indices are high, and that the number of com- 
mercial failures is by no means excessive. Looked at as 
a whole, therefore, the picture is perhaps rosy, and nothing 
now observable holds a hint of warning that change is 
coming during the current year. 


SS SS 


HE BUYER’S VIEW OF PRICES: L. B. Boffey, 
OP sho of “Scientific Purchasing,” which he wrote 

from his experiences as secretary of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, sees a parallel between 
the anti-trust acts and the Volstead law. As the boot- 
leggers evade prohibition, so, he says, many trade associa- 
tions get around legal barriers against agreements on price 
levels. He thinks that manufacturers who seek to estab- 
lish prices by control of production overlook the chance 
of extending consumption by reduction of prices through 
increase of economy and efficiency. Woolworth and Henry 
Ford are examples he mentions. Buyers are more 
likely than sellers to agree with Mr. Boffey. Prices no 
doubt regulate demand to a considerable extent. They 
should never be a make weight for incompetence or waste. 


[410] 


But one may concede these truisms and still fail to see 
how giving more for the dollar will prevent need of some 
such adjustment between supply and demand as the Hoover 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes finds to be essen- 
tial to safe progress. There is a limit to human efficiency 
as there is a limit to human capacity. Whether there is a 
limit to human productivity is less obvious. Mr. Boffey, 
spokesman for buyers, naturally is for giving them a chance 
to show their power to take on more and more goods. It 
is the producer who must beware of gluts and take meas- 
ures to prevent them. 


es > 


displaced the gas jet as a means of dispelling dark- 

ness the gas industry reeled in hazardous plight. 
But today, scarcely a quarter of a century later, the gas 
men seem to have more to boast of in the way of achieve- 
ment, notwithstanding the marvelous advance of electricity 
in mechanic arts. A recently completed survey found that 
among 3,203 typical American homes of all classes there 
were electric refrigerators in only 3.9 per cent and fully 
warranted the conclusion arrived at, that the potential mar- 
ket for electric appliances is still in its infancy in spite of 
all that has been said about its great development. There 
is obvious need to enlighten the housewife about the means 
which electricity provides for diminishing the drudgery 
of her labors. It is probable also that prices for power 
in the home are still too high to make the savings in toil 
worth while to the thrifty. Meanwhile transfor- 
mation of gas from an illuminant to a fuel, under the 


[oii OUT BUT UP: When the electrical lamp 


spur of necessity, proved to be an unmixed blessing to 
natural as well as to manufactured gas. Since the carbon 
light first made its appearance in 1900 consumption of 
both has been trebled or more; and this is due largely to 
the diligent search that was made for new uses for gas 
and wide proclamation of these uses once they were dis- 
covered. It is estimated that today gas is an important 
factor in no less than 20,000 industrial processes, and the 
end is by no means in sight. Indeed plans are now under 
way for a national survey designed to assemble and make 
generally available in the trade all useful information in 
connection with merchandising and sales management in 
the industry to the end that further expansion can be as- 
sured. . . . Discovery of new uses for old articles is 
scarcely less important than supercession of the good by 
the better. It is well to remember also that to be pushed 
out is not always to be pushed down, especially in industry. 
This was seen in the experience of the ice companies with 
mechanical refrigeration. It was obvious as soon as the 
new method was perfected that among consumers of high 
buying power and in apartment houses with many tenants 
the ice box was likely to be displaced. Novelty and con- 
venience are factors of irresistible appeal to those who can 
afford them. But the peril of loss of business prodded 
the ice companies to new activities in other fields 

with such good effect that today they are selling ®® 
more ice than ever. 
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‘| cost more than Advertising! 
It j 3 Tue factory catches up with the salesforce and cre- 
? ates a surplus stock. Or the salesforce catches up with 

itself and creates a surplus confidence. Somebody says 

—“Let’s open up New York.” And in a manner of 
p speaking, they do—with a jimmy or a hairpin or tooth- 
: pick. Shipments are sent on consignment. Diffident 
s jobbers become indifferent depots for merchandise. A 
; salesman or two, or sometimes a specialty crew, calls on 
At possible dealers. The firm may even run an ad, or re- 
: ji peat the rousing 5,000 line schedule that put the retail 
r. 3 trade of Fort Wayne in a coma for weeks. And then 
. they wait. So does the product. Sales never catch up 
: with sales expense. Profits nil. And the ancient and 
Y eminent Association of Those. Who Damn the New 
i York Market opens its arms to a new member. 
_ 
i Tus pot-shooting at the New York market goes on 
n constantly. Like shooting rubber bands at a rhinoceros, 
: it gets nowhere and wastes rubber. If a number of these 
iS pot shots could be combined, something worth-while 
: would happen. One good sales and advertising program 
le that is adequate to the market doesn’t cost so much— 
: particularly since The News is so well established down 
n here. The News covers the market, reaching seventy 
; percent of New York City families, one-fifth of those in 
is the suburbs. It delivers a message more effectively and 
| efficiently because there is less waste space and more vis- 
. ibility on its small pages. And per milline or per pack- 
: age of results, it costs considerably less. Investigate! 
h 
‘s 
‘ 
d New York’s Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
Kohl Bldg.,San Francisco ¢ Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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The state that requires 
more than 4 papers to 
give adequate coverage. 


BEAUMONT 


The 5th city in Texas in 
distribution and sales im- 
portance. ‘Therefore, al- 
ways include the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
THe BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


—'Texas— 


lHlotel 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“TRAVELING men like to say 
they stop at the Hotel Syracuse. 
600 outside rooms, each with bath. 
Rates $3.00 up. Sample rooms 
$4.00 up. 


Roy P. BratNarD, Managing Director 


POWERS HOTEL * ROCHESTER, N.Y 


Under Same Management 


Crying Our Wares 


By Howarp W. DICKINSON 


This book was reviewed on page 392 of 
SALES MANAGEMENT for February 16th. 
Should be valuable to all persons in sales 
work and promotion. Written by the former 
Vice President of the George Batten Com- 
pany, it tells the intimate details of many 
campaigns with which he was in close 
contact. ; 

Price, postpaid, $3.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Book Service 


420 Lexington Ave. New York City 


How Rolex Watches Won National 
Distribution in England 


(Continued from page 396) 


early stages that the first discovery was 
made as to the style of copy which 
will or will not sell watches in Great 
Britain. Most of the earlier copy was 
the human interest kind, built around 
the necessity for punctuality. Space 
did not permit of the illustration of 
any actual watch designs. Quite frank- 
ly, this copy did not bring the results 
anticipated. 

A complete change was therefore 
indicated; space was utilized to repro- 
duce in half-tone as many watches as 
could be conveniently laid out, priced 
and described, and copy, what little 
there was of it, confined itself to the 
bold statement of Rolex observatory 
successes. This did the trick, positive 
proof that illustration is absolutely 
necessary in the successful advertising 
of high-class jewelry. Luxury buyers 
will buy from illustration. 

At the end of the second year, hav- 
ing spent $25,000, the company re- 
ported a big increase of sales, directly 
attributable to advertising. A larger 
appropriation was made for the forth- 
coming year. 


Advertising the “Oyster” 


At this time a new Rolex watch had 
successfully reached the production 
stage and it was decided to give prom- 
inence to this particular style of watch, 
which had the merit of being abso- 
lutely dirt, dust and water proof. So 
protected was its movement that the 
name “Rolex Oyster’’ was given to it. 
Obviously, a watch with the claims of 
the Oyster had great possibilities from 
a merchandising point of view and it 
was not long before the big stores dis- 
played the Oyster watches ticking in a 
bowl of water. Copy was tied up with 
this by featuring one of London’s most 
popular actresses, Miss Evelyn Laye, 
wearing her Rolex with her wrist im- 
mersed in water. 

Special four-color window and 
counter display cards of the actress 
were broadcast through the trade and 
a complete link forged between adver- 
tising dealers and buyers. 

Then came a unique opportunity for 
tying up the Oyster with a news event. 
It was the 1927 season of channel 
swims and Miss Mercedes Gleitze, who 
was one of the successful aspirants 
for cross-channel honors, wore an Oys- 
ter watch during her swim. That this 
provided great copy opportunity needs 
little emphasis. 


Perhaps one should strike a warning 
regarding news copy tied up with 
sporting events, because there is a dan- 
ger of its being misconstrued in Eng- 
land. If I say that illustration and 
copy should be exact, up-to-moment, 
and redolent of great achievement, 
then I think I shall have described its 
proper use in British national adver- 
tising. 

Of course, every topical appeal pos- 
sible was used in the great dailies: 
the fact that Rolex watches were “‘per- 
spiration proof,” and “defied the ele- 
ments’; that they were essentially the 
“sportsman’s watch,” permitting him 
to ‘‘go swimming, ski-ing, etc., with- 
out fear of his Rolex going wrong.” 

Here, then, is a broad outline of 
what was behind the success of the 
Rolex campaign; it was put over be- 
yond doubt by the sheer presentation 
of watch design plus precision. Ex- 
cessive copy suggestion certainly did 
not achieve it, although perhaps it 
paved the way to appreciation of beau- 
tiful design. 

Today you can go to almost any 
jeweler in England, say to him 
“Rolex,” and you will be shown a 
selection of these watches. It is doubt- 
ful whether this can be said of any 
other watch in the luxury field. 

Marketing in England through the 
jewelry trade is by no means easy 
and resolves itself into a choice of 
selling quietly and in small parcels, 
through agents and wholesalers, or 
striking out boldly for volume sales. 
To achieve these at minimum cost re- 
quires the advice of the expert, the 
man who can stimulate the trade into 
cooperation, and who can prepare the 
appeal that is “timely” and productive 
so far as general advertising is con- 
cerned. 


Radio Tube Companies 
in $16,000,000 Combine 


The Sonatron Tube Company, Tele- 
vocal Corporation, Marathon Com- 
pany and Magnatron Company, with 
aggregate capitalization of $16,000,- 
000, are expected to be merged soon 
as the National Union Radio Corpora- 
tion, by Lehman Brothers, New York 
bankers. 

The companies operate five plants, at 
Chicago and Newark, Hoboken and 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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Scientific Sales Planning on a 


Territorial and Seasonal Basis 
(Continued from page 386) 


variance in the ability of particular 
dealers who compose part of the re- 
tailing machinery. This may also be 
due to especially attractive new 
models, unusually effective coopera- 
tion by the manufacturer with his 
dealers or especially effective sales and 
advertising policies. Nothing said 
herein should seem to stifle the op- 
portunity for pushing back inter-indus- 
try competition or  intra-industry 
competition, but in figuring sales 
quotas and in developing sales and 
advertising plans it is sounder to stick 
to establishing statistics, letting the 
district peaks crop out whenever they 
can be made to do so without unwar- 
ranted anticipation. In other words, 
no manufacturer is justified in arbi- 
trarily figuring on a higher percentage 
of total business obtained by his in- 
dustry as a whole than his past record 
indicates he has been able to count 
on. But nothing in the adoption of 
such a pressure precludes trying to 
move heaven and earth in the endeavor 
to establish new records and in con- 
sequence the record on which higher 
individual quotas can be fairly based. 


Determining Quota by Classes 


After the manufacturer has estab- 
lished his share of the increase as 
1,325 cars, he should check it to de- 
termine what part of his business is 
in each price class. In the Middle 
Atlantic states the proportion of cars 
sold in each price class is as follows: 


Price Class Per Cent 
Low (Under $1,000)........ 59 
Medium ($1,000-$2,000) ... 35 
High (Over $2,000) ....... 6 


As will be noted by referring to the 
previous article, the price class dis- 
tribution for the New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states is very 
similar. They both have a large pro- 
portion of the business in the higher- 
priced class. This will be found to 
vary quite widely for other sections 
of the country and for the country as 
a whole. 

It has already been noted that this 
hypothetical manufacturer obtained 
2.5 per cent of the business in this 
Section, so 2.5 per cent of 590,000 
cars is 14,750 cars. His proportion is 
increased by 1,325 cars, so his quota 
for the Middle Atlantic states is 16,- 
075 cars. Now that he has established 
his quota for this section for the en- 
Suing year, it is necessary to apportion 
this quota into price classes. Even 


after doing this he still has the very 
important problem of properly dis- 
tributing this quota to the various 
months of the year. 

The chart on page 386 shows the 
monthly distribution of passenger car 
sales for the Middle Atlantic states 
compared with the New England 
states. 


Plans for Covering Markets 


At first glance the two curves look 
almost identical, but a closer observa- 
tion shows that there are several strik- 
ing points of difference. In the first 
place, April, May, June and July are 
the big selling months in both sections. 
Fifty-one per cent of the cars are sold 
for the year in these four months. It 
will be noted that while April and 
May are the peak months for the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, May and June are 
for the New England states. This 
fact shows very clearly that the manu- 
facturer should plan to ship cars in 
quantity a month earlier to the Middle 
Atlantic states to take care of the 
business which comes a month earlier 
than in the New England states. Es- 
tablishing these shipping plans for all 
the various sections in the country is 
not always easy or simple. Advertis- 
ing programs should also be started a 
month earlier in the Middle Atlantic 
states than in the New England states 
to have the full value of finding the 
prospective buyers in a receptive mood. 

Any manufacturer planning his 
sales on a scientific basis and distribut- 
ing them to the various sections of 
the country when the people are in 
the buying mood will not only be able 
to reduce manufacturing costs, but also 
sales expenses, and, at the same time, 
greatly increase the effectiveness of his 
advertising. 

No attempt is being made in these 
articles to go into all the details of 
laying out a scientific sales and adver- 
tising program, because every indi- 
vidual case would require just a little 
different treatment. Only the broad, 
general principles are being outlined 
as they affect each section of the coun- 


try. 


Start Waterfowl Journal 


A new trade paper, the Waterfowl Journal, 
which will be the official organ of the In- 
ternational Waterfowl Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, has been announced by the Lightner 
Publishing Company of Chicago. It will 
be concerned with marketing and breeding 
of domestic and wild ducks and geese. 


ATLANTA 
Qnsfoy- 
BIRMINGHAM | 
Jutunfeor 


BIRMINGHAM | 
‘Redmont 


MONTGOMERY 
Jefferson Danns 


JACKSONVILLE | 
Carking— 
NASHVILLE | 
Gndrour Jackson f, 


DANVILLE ILL 
Welford. 


EAST 
ST.LOUIS ILL 


“Broodsmour 


WoOR PORATED 


MARKET 
ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters 
and questionnaires are given to 
show how market research work 
has been done by others, and to 
give the reader a plan of cam- 
paign for a survey of his own. 
This book will be particularly 
valuable to any sales executive 
who feels that his sales volume 
has not reached full potentialities ; 
it shows how and where to get 
the needed facts, how to analyze 
them, how to use them profitably. 
340 pages. Price, postpaid, $4.00 


Remittance must accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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July Newspaper Lineage 

in Sixty-Four Cities 
(Continued from page 398) 

B'klyn Times ... 423,038 353,752 + 69,286 

*Standard Union. 372,062 344,310 27,792 


Werks. os5.40¢ 11,841,125 11,123,029 +718,096 
NEWARK ** 
Newark News ..1,459,315 1,304,510 +154,805 
**No other figures available for Newark. 
OAKLAND 


Tribune .........1,351,050 1,370,054 — 39,004 
* Post-Inquirer 794,360 694,218 -+-100,142 
SOS: sss cues 2,125,410 2,064,272 + 61,138 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oklahoman (M). 594,187 516,966 + 77,221 
Oklahoman (S).. 248,694 319,467 — 70,773 


*Times (E) 708,829 598,935 109,894 
*News (E) 529,684 473,979 55,705 
a re 2,081,394 1,909,347 +172,047 
OMAHA 
World-Herald 993,916 888,871 -+105,045 
Bee-News ....... 520,992 622,143 —101,151 
GUMS: 656.5558 1,514,908 1,511,014 + 3,894 
PATERSON 
op 6 EE Cees 720,863 704,516 16,347 
SIOWSE ccscea 614,872 576,515 38,357 


659,735 — 95,116 
130,937 — 79,221 


**Press-Guardian. 564,619 
Press-Gard. (Sun.). 51,716 


TOS: csccnwks 1,952,070 2,071,703 —119,633 
**Dept. stores out of paper July, 1929. 


PEORIA 
ie) | ee 847,150 833,023 14,127 
a ee eT ey 823,696 813,037 10,659 
TOS | sscciagen 1,670,846 1,646,060 + 24,786 
PHILADELPHIA 
Senter: <<).<s0.09% 1,298,455 1,366,680 — 68,225 
eS ae rer 606,995 541,520 + 65,475 
BOGRE? -s:c00954506 840,178 873,082 — 32,904 
*Eve. Ledger ... 843,863 799,026 + 44,837 
SBalean ....0%.08% 1,383,392 1,188,947 194,445 
PINOWE: 666550030 411,310 430,335 — 19,025 
MOIS <icseear 5,384,193 5,199,590 +-184,603 
PORTLAND (ME.) 
*Press Herald 655,996 539,103 +116,893 
See 609,349 494,026 +-115,323 
Telegram (Sun.). 187,236 164,209 + 23,027 
Ss ee 1,452,581 1,197,338 +255,243 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 
Oregonian ...... 66,173 65,222 + 951 
—- eee 53,622 54,649 — 1,027 
Telegram ....... 36,985 37,784 — 799 
DIEWS. ckkisxscine “CEOS 23,701 + 302 
BOS. Sunkeown 180,783 181,356 — 573 
PROVIDENCE 
Journal ......... 787,375 750,218 + 37,157 
ot re 1,066,309 939,971 -+-126,338 
(Coc ee 259,968 234,158 + 25,810 
ot Ee Ae 318,576 281,145 + 37,431 
Totals ........2,432,228 2,205,492 +226,736 
RICHMOND 
* News-Leader 913,304 841,470 + 71,834 
Times-Dispatch .. 838,530 823,214 + 15,316 
TOME a cenaas 1,751,834 1,664,684 + 87,150 
ROCHESTER (N. Y.) 
Journal-American. 758,851 710,969 + 47,882 
* Times-Union 975,456 876,250 + 99,206 


Dem. & Chronicle 1,006,492 1,084,257 — 77,765 


Totals ........2,740,799 2,671,476 -+- 69,323 
ST. LOUIS 


Post-Dispatch ...1,610,000 1,487,640 +-122,360 


Globe-Democrat 928,500 930,600 — 8,100 
fo | ae 552,300 487,800 + 64,500 
BREE ccc saeco 318,300 263,400 + 54,900 
Ce 3,409,100 3,175,440 +233,660 
ST. PAUL 
Dispatch... 770,112 638,694 +-131,418 
a 836,934 761,026 + 75,908 
ere 576,674 565,180 -+- 11,494 
Totals ........2,183,720 1,964,900 -+-218,820 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Tribune .........1,005,648 865,675 +-139,973 
Telegram ....... 422,394 444,164 — 21,770 
BNEWS: asanens se 402,038 362,964 + 39,074 
DOE si cicxwus 1,830,080 1,672,803 -+-157,277 


SAN ANTONIO 


Express-News ....1,672,279 1,630,532 + 41,747 


RRTEE pois se hice 863,847 834,943 + 28,904 
Totals ........2,536,126 2,465,475 + 70,651 
AN FRANCISCO 
COPOBIGe occ. ss 977,074 847,476 +-129,598 
Examiner ....... 1,347,049 1,290,068 56,981 
Dalen ..ccsecs 518,742 400,330 118,412 
_< 2 | er 668,556 590,996 77,560 
| ee 548,758 503,104 45,654 
ee 4,060,179 3,631,974 -+-428,205 


: SCRANTON 
a Cl re 899,297 860,377 ++ 38,920 
*Republican 497,287 544,579 — 47,292 
PIR nie Sieg cincees 345,261 319,466 + 25,795 
ROWS occas 1,741,845 1,724,422 + 17,423 
; SEATTLE 
BONOS crs vcokce 1,330,187 1,339,754 — 9,567 
Post-Intellig. 859,964 927,953 — 67,989 
PORRE  <cnwgd siden 554,840 493,862 + 60,978 
MOIS 5.accenk 2,744,991 2,761,569 — 16,578 
; SOUTH BEND* 
SMUG 56-6 <30 550: 902,213 803,497 + 98,716 
News-Times 874,269 780,992 + 93,277 


POS. sisiona-ne 1,776,482 1,584,489 +191,993 
*Figures received too late to be included in 
the general table. 
. SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
Republican, News 
& Union .....% 1,460,732 1,265,474 +195,258 


TAMPA 
Tribune ......... 569,422 605,328 — 35,906 
*Times 470,498 457,070 + 13,428 
TOBIS. cceeicnicce 1,039,920 1,062,398 — 22,478 
TOPE 
Daily Capital ... 603,386 652,960 — 49,574 
*State Journal 382,550 343,014 + 39,536 


Totals. ...6.+0 0+, 985,936 995,974 — 10,038 
N 


TRENTO 
*Evening Times.. 703,755 619,320 -+ 84,435 
176,164 — 39,292 


Sun. Times Adv. 136,872 


WOME. 5caccues 840,627 795,484 + 45,143 
WASHINGTON 

NE ec eninetg 1,692,452 1,804,046 —111,594 

ee 595,389 624,285 — 28,896 

*Eve. Times .... 509,887 386,618 +123,269 

cn ae 374,944 381,376 — 6,432 


*Eve. News 186,979 159,675 + 27,304 
ee 3,359,651 3,356,000 + 3,651 
WILKES-BARRE 

Times Leader ... 929,474 880,222 + 49,252 

WILMINGTON 


os Journal 702,335 600,166 +-102,169 
Vv 


*Every Evening.. 452,370 437,456 + 14,914 

*Morning News.. 239,942 204,340 + 35,602 

DOS ins oo 1,394,647 1,241,962 +152,685 
WORCESTER 

Telegram ....... 871,190 850,376 + 20,814 


Eve. Gazette .... 761,392 689,100 -+ 72,292 
MEV. WORE oo. 549,843 479,328 -+- 70,515 
TOGIS. 5.0550 2,182,425 2,018,804 +-163,621 


Old Firm Launches First 
Industrial Campaign 
(Continued from page 390) 


the present business paper series takes 
advantage of the company’s rich his- 
tory. The illustration in black and 
gold is labeled 1886 and characterizes 
this period by its wood cut technique 
featuring a street scene of New York 
City with a view of the elevated rail- 
road. It was on this elevated that the 
first cat equipped with Gold apparatus 
was known as the “Club Car” be- 
cause the conductors and trainmen 
were always to be found there between 
runs, basking in the warmth of Gold 
heating equipment. 

The text of the first advertisement 
under the headline, “When railroads 
first took to the Air,” goes on to say: 

“Automobiles were unknown . . . 
and people tapped their foreheads sig- 
nificantly when bold thinkers prophe- 
sied that some day men would fly. 
New York did take to the air by 
building the ‘L.’ 

“Even at that date cars were warmed 
with apparatus made by the Gold Car 
Heating and Lighting Company. 


Then, as now, Gold equipment was 
supreme in the field. 


“Ever since railways of the ’70’s re. 
placed wood-burning stoves with 
Gold’s first heater, the old company 
has periodically introduced new and 
better ideas in car heating. This long 
and successful experience is crystal. 
lized in today’s advance Gold heating 
equipment. 

“There is a type of Gold apparatus 
for every variety of passenger coach, 
both in the steam and electric railroad 
fields.” 

While the circulations of the two 
leading railroad publications being 
used cover the important prospects of 
the company, a four-folder direct-mail 
campaign serves to cover the small 
gaps existing. These folders go out 
four times a year. 


Cooperative Campaign Sells 


Sport of Pleasure Boating 
(Continued from page 394) 
Marine itself and for the local fac- 
tories appeared on this page. Adver- 
tising is also carried regularly in fan 
boating magazines. Direct by mail 
letters were mailed to prospects and to 
selected lists of names—each letter in- 
dividually typed and containing refer- 
ence to some specific boat. Members 
of the Pleasure Marine sales staff par- 
ticipate in all yachting and racing 
events in the Northwest with attend- 
ant publicity in the daily newspapers. 

Early in the summer Jack West, 
of the sales staff, cruised the Puget 
Sound country for one week, visiting 
fishing and summer resorts and mak- 
ing valuable contacts and sales. The 
weather cooperated splendidly with 
their plan of publicity. It was rainy 
and stormy and it proved to the boat- 
ing public that small boats in the 
popular price classes could be used on 
the sound in any weather. 

The sales floor, located a short walk- 
ing distance—about three blocks— 
from the retail district of Seattle, has 
floor space of about 7,000 square feet. 
On it are displayed thirty stock models 
of boats built in the Pacific Northwest 
as well as several Eastern lines. They 
range in size from an eight-foot two 
piece rowboat to a thirty-foot cruiser 
that is complete in every sea-worthy 
respect and on all of them but the 
cruiser can be secured an immediate 
delivery. Around three sides of the 
room are seascapes so placed as to 
appear to be windows looking out on 
a scene of busy marine life. So splen- 
didly realistic are the scenes, in fact, 
that the showroom seems to be built 
on a pier overlooking the sound. — 

The sales staff is under the direction 
of J. T. Keene, formerly the owner of 
the Packard Motor Company, Seattle. 
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M AN AGEMENT 


The results so far this year have 
been outstanding in spite of an un- 
usually cold and rainy season. During 
the first month alone about $50,000 
worth of sales were made. 
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How We Hire and Train 
400 New Men a Year 


(Continued from page 384) 


every insurance company went in, 
heavily, for educational work, and 
many crimes were committed in its 
name. Some of us have discovered 
that training, by itself, doesn’t insure 
success in selling life insurance any 
more than a diploma insures success 
for all college graduates. But good 
material can be ruined through an ab- 
sence of the right kind of training, 
and we now realize that it is working 
as much of an injustice upon a man 
not to train him properly as to expect 
a little training to transform a medio- 
cre Man into an exceptional agent. 

If I were asked to name the biggest 
single factor in an agent’s success, I 
would say that it was his willingness 
to learn. As Henry Ford has said, a 
man is not old until he stops learning, 
whether it’s at eighty or twenty-one. 
And that’s particularly true of selling 
life insurance. In this business, an 
agent can use every bit of knowledge 
and information he acquires. Prob- 
ably no other class of salesman is re- 
quired to consult intimately with as 
many different classes of prospects. 
He must speak everyone's language, 
whether it’s a wealthy banker or a pro- 
fessional man or a widow. 

The best educated man I know to- 
day was a barber twenty years ago, 
with only a common-school education 
and very little of that. I doubt if he 
ever went any farther than the sixth 
grade. Yet he had that unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge which every emi- 
nently successful insurance agent of 
my acquaintance also has. He wasn’t 
satisfied merely to learn all there was 
to know about insurance. His search 
after information led him into many 
other fields as well. Now he has as 
fine a library as I’ve ever seen. He 
has accumulated all the money he'll 
ever need, his children are in college, 
but he hasn’t stopped learning. 

The insurance business is crowded 
with such incidents as this, and I re- 
gard them as among the finest things 
it has to offer a man. Part of the 
knowledge he needs we can give him 
through the right kind of an educa- 
tional plan, but the rest he will have 
to dig out for himself. And the best 
we can do is to be careful about choos- 
ing only the sort of men who we be- 
lieve have the determination to do it. 


; O Sales and Advertising Executives who want 
accurate, down-to-the-minute information about 


Daily Newspapers Farm Papers 

General Magazines Business Papers 

Foreign Language and Radio Broadcast 
Religious Publications Advertising Rates 


we recommend that you send for details of a plan 
which places this Service at your disposal for 30 
days without obligation on your part. 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE. 


CHICAGO 
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Ask any business traveler and he 
will tell you that Peoria is one of 
the most prosperous stops on the 
map today! 
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SALES QUOTAS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


This volume has been written to assist the sales manager in meeting the growirg competition 
in business through the use of sales quotas. 
It is the first complete statement of the underlying theory of ?arious kinZs of quotas, the use 
of market analysis, the application of scientific methods to quota setting and the quota in 
operation and practice. 

he subject matter is grouped under five natural divisions: 

I. Introduction, III. The Company As a Quota Determinant. 
II. The Market As A Quota Determinant. IV. The Quota In Operation. 

V. An Example Of Qua Practice. 


Consists of 254 pages, including 56 charts diagrams, etc. Price, postpaid, $4.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
oe a oe 120 
Jly. 13 138 Jly. 14 128 
Jly. 20 138 Jly. 21 .. 130 
Jly. 27 136 Jly. 28 .... 133 
Aug. 3 136 Aug. 4 131 
Aug. 10 ... 136 Aug. 11 134 
Aug. 17 134 Aug. 18 136 
Aug. 24 136 Aug. 25 141 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
ition of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. This 
index has been carefully checked against 
retail sales and production of the automo- 
tive industry and its accuracy thereby 
demonstrated over a period of years. 


New York Times to Build 
Fourteen-Story Addition 


Construction of a fourteen-story addi- 
tion to the New York Times annex, 
on Forty-third Street near Eighth Ave- 
nue, will start about October 1. 

The annex, completed in 1924, has 
since proved inadequate. The Times 
Building at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway has not been used for pub- 
lishing purposes for several years. 

It is expected that the new addition 
will be occupied next spring. 


Valvoline-Paragon Join 


Consolidation of the Valvoline Oil Com- 
pany and the Paragon Oil Company is 
expected to be completed soon, bringing 
together companies active from Kansas to 
tidewater and in Great Britain and its 
dependencies. The Paragon company was 
incorporated in Ohio thirteen years ago, 
succeeding another company of the same 
name; Valvoline, incorporated in 1901, is 
especially active in the East and in Great 
Britain. 


Cash Basis Only. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 


We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within tour years his sales were na. 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly, 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing} N, Y 


and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
oo confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Sena only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Butfalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


__ 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income for 
him of from $1000 to $1,500. Our two weeks’ 
free sales training course makes you ready to 
the money. We equip salesmen who qualify with 
a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can offer 
buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write for 
details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo. 
rado Springs, Colo. 
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420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING 
AND ADVERTISING 


By Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
Professor of Psychology, Leland Stanford University 


This is the first complete presentation of sales and advertising psychology from 
the practical viewpoint of modern merchandising. 
decide exactly where to put the emphasis in copy or sales talks for best results. 
Gives hundreds of actual examples of how the methods suggested have been used 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


It makes it possible for you to 


Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


New York CITY 


—S 


“GIBBONS 


knows 


CANADAGS 


HE first test of the 
value of a publication 
is reader-interest. If it 
hasn’t that, circulation 
doesn’t matter.” 


G. Lynn Sumner, Pres., G. LYNN SUMNER CO., 
before the Advertising Class of the New York Advertising Club 


HEY taught us that in school, Mr. Sumner, 


Edited from and it hasn’t yet been disproved. No one 
World Building has ever stated the advertising application of 
I . ° 
95 East Wacker Drive that mathematical truth more crisply than you 
NEW YORK ° . ° 
342 Madison Ave. in your comment on reader-interest which we 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
West Building reproduce above. 
Published from 
CLEVELAND i 1 i i 
Beppe el The goal of the Editorial Staff is to insure 


the leadership of National Petroleum News in 
reader-interest. With that foundation to build 
upon it continues relatively easy for the Circu- 
lation Department to maintain a correspond- 
ing leadership in paid subscriptions. 


NATIONAL 
_ PETROLEUM 


HUMAN INTEREST INSURES READER-INTEREST 


